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How to make your 


GOOD TOOLS make a man’s job easier. 
And the check he’s using to pay for them 
can make your public vdieiiates job easier 


—when the check is printed on Hammer- 
mill Safety. 


With checks on Hammermill Safety, 
the best known name in paper is there to 
remind customers that even this detail of 
banking service gets your careful attention. 
And, Hammermill Safety” s specially sen- 
sitized surface immediately shows the 
slightest attempt at alteration — protects 
your deposits as well as contributing to 
your good public relations. 


chee 


New Hammermill Safety has greater 
strength to withstand repeated handling. 
Aad, there’s a smoother, more uniform 
surface for finer printing and writing — 
real quality benefits resulting from the fact 
that Hammermill Safety now contains 
Neutracel®, the exclusive Hammermill 
pulp that unlocks the special fiber quali- 
ties nature grows in northern hardwoods. 


Next time you order checks, have them 
printed on Hammermill Safety. Ask your 
bank stationer or check printer to show 
you samples of Hammermill Safety. It 
costs no more than other safety papers. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors— amber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 
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The Trust You Have Placed in Us 


Py “The telephone business is built on the idea of 





Service..... {nd the principles that guide our work 
affect the lives of many people. We are printing them here because 
they seem important to everyone who uses the telephone. everyone 


who works for the business, and everyone who has invested in it.” 





FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, President 
American ‘Telephone and ‘Telegraph Company 


J . . . . r , . 
We in the telephone business are servants of the public. The services we 
perform are necessary to the people of the United States. ‘They are necessary to the 
building of our nation and to our national security. Clearly, we occupy a position 


of great public trust. 


We are also trustees for the savings of every individual who has put money in 


the business. It is our responsibility that the business shall prosper. 


We think it all-important therefore that we furnish the best telephone service 
it is in our power to provide—a service high in value and steadily improving—at a 
cost to the user that will always be as low as possible and at the same time keep the 


business in e@ood financial health. 





‘The success of the business depends on the people in it. ‘To serve well and 
prosper, Bell ‘Telephone Companies must attract and keep capable employees. 
‘They must be well paid and have opportunity to advance in accordance with ability. 


And we must continually develop first-rate leaders for the future. 


Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty to act for the long run. Sound 

financing, good earnings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all long-term 

bbe | projects. So is our continual research to find better means for giving better service. 
So is the building of the human organization and character on which good service 


depends. So is the training of leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is essential. 


This is the way we understand the trust vou have placed in us. It is a trust that 


deserves, and will continue to receive, the most painstaking care we can give it. 
Working together to bring people together mY 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM “ fy) 
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From Where We Sit... . 








How To Get Good Laws 


The only thing necessary for the triumph of evil is for good men to do nothing. 


‘i IS PERHAPS safe to assume that the legislation that 
will emerge this year from the halls of Congress and 
the 45 State Legislatures convening in 1957 will reflect 
more largely than it should the relative degrees of pres- 
sure and persuasion our lawmakers will have had to 
undergo at the hands of their respective constituents. 
In this season of wire pulling and log rolling, a regard 
for the common welfare is all too likely to occupy a 
secondary role in shaping the decisions that will ma- 
terialize in due course as a part of the law of the land. 
There are, to be sure, many sectional and economic 
groups that can make a pretty good case for the proposi- 
tion that what is good for them is good for the state and 
nation. But that way of thinking can lead to costly er- 
ror, and we shall be better served if it is made to yield 
to the philosophy that what is good for the state and 
nation is good for us all. 


The implementation of the latter doctrine is the task 
that is cut out for all lawmakers who are conscientiously 
trying to serve the long-range interests of the people 
they represent, whoever and whatever they may be. And 
if the choice in any case lies between favoring some 
special interest and genuinely serving the public interest, 
any failure on the part of government to take the latter 
course will weaken to just that extent the whole demo- 
cratic process. 


Elsewhere in this magazine will be found a list of the 
things we may do by way of cultivating the good will and 
friendly interest of our state legislators, as developed by 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. These sug- 
gestions, with certain obviously needed modifications, 
can also be effectively applied at the national level, and 
their implementation seems to us to constitute an indis- 
pensable initial step in any endeavor to win the coop- 
eration of our lawmakers. 


But voter reaction will remain their one predominant 
concern, and it is only as the views of voters in general 
regarding the points at issue are brought into harmony 
with those of business, and our legislators are made 
aware of that fact, that business will be able to play its 
proper role in the affairs of government. 

Our task, then, is to extend the application of these 
suggestions, with such further modifications as may be 
necessary, to our entire voting population. That there 
is much more to be done in that direction than is gen- 
erally realized is made clear in an article prepared by 
the General Electric Company for circulation among its 
management personnel during the recent political cam- 
paign. Entitled ‘‘Political Helplessness of Business Hurts 
Everybody,” the article dealt primarily with the influ- 
ences tending to create within government an unfavor- 
able and antagonistic attitude toward business, along 
with ways and means of counteracting them. 
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—Edmund Burke 


A part of the difficulty, said the author, lies in the 
fact that ‘‘there are and presumably always have been 
businessmen foolish enough to short-change the public 
to gratify their personal ambitions.’’ Businessmen, he 
continued, have let these ‘‘inevitable exceptions be blown 
up unchallenged into an appearance of being the rule,” 
while, as a matter of fact, the mounting responsibilities 
of the businessman have tended to ‘‘put character and 
social responsibility more and more at the top of the 
requirements he must meet.’ 


Suspicion of bigness was also cited as a contributing 
factor, along with the fact that the little fellow ‘‘is the 
politician’s pet because there are more of him who vote 
than there are big or successful fellows.’’ Also men- 
tioned were ‘‘the people who through ignorance or mali- 
ciousness dedicate their lives to convincing people that 


the welfare of the public and the welfare of business are 
incompatible.” 


‘‘What’s to be done?” asked the author. ‘‘How can the 
people be shown that the function of a good business is 
to serve them, not to take advantage of them? How can 
business get it across that the size of a company is a 
measure of its competitive success at serving people, 
not of its ability to oppress them? ”’ 


The answer to these questions was set out as “a two- 
part program of first deserving and getting the respect 
of a majority of the people, and then, second, of making 
sure that businessmen’s ideas of right and wrong are 
forces to be reckoned with by any politician intent on 
getting elected or re-elected. Once the voters 
understand that the success of American business is tied 
tight to their own needs and hopes for richer, fuller 
lives, it can no longer be good politics for politicians to 
be anti-business. It can be made good politics to 
be on the side of business when an informed public is 
shown that business is for what the public really wants 
and needs.”’ 


As a matter of simple fact, it is only by hitting the 
line for legislation that is demonstrably geared to the 
long-range needs and interests of all the people that 
business will ever be able to do an effective job of mak- 
ing its influence felt politically. And there’s no better 
way to'serve the long-range needs of business itself. 


Editor 
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The Truth About Communism 


Too many in the free world fail to 
see the real nature of communism as 
the mortal foe of everything that we 
hold dear, of every moral and spirit- 
ual value. 


Too many in the free world are 
still prisoners of the illusion that 
communism is, historically speaking, 
a progressive system—extreme liber- 
alism temporarily making bad mis- 
takes. 

Actually, communism represents 
darkest reaction. It is an antisocial 
system in which there are imbedded 
some of the worst features of savage- 
ry, slavery, feudalism and lifesapping 
exploitation manifested in the in- 
dustrial revolution of early-day capi- 
talism. 


Too many in the free world seem 
to have lost their capacity for moral 
indignation against the most brutal 
inhumanities when they are perpe- 
trated by communists. 

It is painful, but we must face the 
cruel facts of life. We of the demo- 
cratic camp must develop a far more 
vigorous moral attitude. We must 
rekindle our capacity to cry out 
against, to protest against, the God- 
less dogmas and savage crimes being 
perpetrated by Moscow. 

Such struggles and such protests 
are not negative actions. I know of 
nothing more positive and construc- 
tive than a total struggle against 
the totalitarian cancer in the body 
politic of modern society.—George 
Meany, President AFL-CIO. 


JOIN THE 
MARCH OF DIMES 
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(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1956) 


° RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks .. . ~~ e « «= 8b Fe 256400 G7 


United States Government Securities ail Scieasiilians 
Guaranteed by the Government . . . . . . «© «© « « 1,770,054,622.81 












Federal Agency Securities . . ee ee cae Oe 36,514,528.04 
State, County, and Municipal iecuptties cn es we & @ 602,128,591.20 
Other Securities i a a eee 109,603,940.31 


Loans Guaranteed or hemos i the United 
States Government or its Agencies . . . . «© «© «© « « 1,431,492,136.64 


Other Kkoans and Discounts. . «© «< 1 © © «© «© ©» «© © & 3,921,543,854.55 





Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . . & BY a ke at os 4 98,352,466.57 
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Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . . . . «© «© « 63,177 ,867.09 











TOTAL RESOURCES $9,991,842,011.70 
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Surplus . . . a ee 290,000,000.00 
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Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . . . «© © «© «© «© « « 242,387 523.06 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 112,765,135.50 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $9,991,842,011.70 































Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
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Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1956 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. Branches: Duesseldorf * Singapore * Paris © Beirut 
(Branch figures are as of December 24, 1956) 
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TOP JOBS 
Changes at Chase 


(See Cover) 


George Champion, 52, was elected 
president, and David Rockefeller, 41, 
was named vice chairman of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank last month. 
As president Mr. Champion succeeds 
63-year-old J. Stewart Baker, who 
continues as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and as one of Chase 
Manhattan’s two chief executive of- 
ficers. (Board Chairman John J. 
McCloy is the other chief executive 
officer.) Appointed to succeed Mr. 
Champion as executive vice president 
in charge of the bank’s United States 
department was Walter E. Dennis, 
51, former deputy head of the depart- 
ment. 


George Champion launched his 
financial career in 1926 with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York, was appointed an assistant sec- 
retary of the Equitable Trust Co. 
shortly before the latter merged with 
Chase. He became a second vice presi- 
dent of Chase in 1933, a vice president 
in 1939, asenior vice president in 1949, 
and when Chase merged with Bank of 
Manhattan early in 1955, he was 
named an executive vice president. 
Mr. Champion has been in charge of 
Chase Manhattan’s United States de- 
partment, which includes special pe- 
troleum, aviation and public utilities 
divisions, and is responsible for the 
bank’s relationships with out-of-town 
banks and corporations. 


David Rockefeller, youngest son of 
financier John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
joined Chase in 1946 as an assistant 
manager in its foreign department. He 
was named a second vice president in 
1947, a vice president in 1949, a senior 
vice president in 1952 and an execu- 
tive vice president in 1955. He has 
headed the bank’s Latin America di- 
vision, its metropolitan department 
and, most recently, its bank develop- 
ment department. In the latter ca- 
pacity he had responsibility for the 
bank’s administrative and planning 
functions. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s directorships in- 
clude, in addition to Chase Manhat- 
tan, The Chase Bank (a _ wholly- 
owned foreign subsidiary), B. F. 
Goodrich Co., American Overseas 
Finance Corp., Punta Alegre Sugar 
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Sales Corp. and Rockefeller Center, 
Inc. Mr. Rockefeller also participates 
with his four brothers in a number of 
joint enterprises in such fields as eco- 
nomic development and industrial in- 
vestments. 


Changes of the Month 


@ Harry J. Volk, 51, former vice 
president in charge of western opera- 
tions for The Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, was elected president 
of Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles. He succeeds Ben R. Meyer, 
a veteran of more than 42 years with 
Union Bank, who continues as chair- 
man. Mr. Volk is a director of Western 
Air Lines, Southern California Gas 
Co., Times-Mirror Co., Union Bank 
and Servomechanisms, Inc. 


@ A. E. Bradshaw, president of Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa for 22 years, was 
elected vice chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. Named to succeed him as 
president "was W. A. Brownlee, for- 
merly executive vice president. Round- 
ing out the biggest administrative 
change in recent NBT history, Falk- 
ner C. Broach, senior vice president, 
was elected executive vice president, 
and E. L. Stucker and Marvin Millard, 
vice presidents, were named _ senior 
vice presidents. 

@ Burton A. Brannen, Donald P. 
Welles and Vincent Yager, all long 
time officers of Harris Trust & Savings 





HARRY J. VOLK 
Union Bank's new president. 


Bank, were named to the newly 
created position of senior vice presi- 
dent. 


@ John L. Gibbons, 53, head of the 
fiduciary division of Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, was elected an execu- 
tive vice president. Mr. Gibbons also 
is chairman of the bank’s trust in- 
vestment committee. 


@ Frank A. Rees, 51, and Alfred J. 
Mayman, 58, were elected to the 
newly created post of senior vice presi- 
dent of The Bank of California. Prior 
to the change, Mr. Rees was vice 
president and senior loan officer and 
Mr. Mayman was vice president and 
cashier. 


@ Allen P. Stults was elected execu- 
tive vice president of American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 
Mr. Stults had. been a vice president of 
American National since 1949, chair- 
man of its loan committee since 1954. 


@ Troy Beatty, Jr., and William W. 
Mitchell were named senior vice presi- 
dents of The First National Bank of 
Memphis. Mr. Beatty heads the 
bank’s trust department, Mr. Mitch- 
ell its lending activities. 


@ John A. Puelicher, 36, moved up 
from vice president to the newly 
created post of executive vice presi- 
dent of Marshall & Ilsley Bank of 
Milwaukee. 

@ George W. Guillard, 53, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations of Hart- 
ford National Bank & Trust Co. since 
1945, was elected a senior vice presi- 
dent. 


OUTLOOK 
Industry Sizeup 


Speaking before The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago’s semiannual 
Business Outlook Conference last 
month, 12 of the nation’s top cor- 
porate officials gave their views on 
the first-half prospects for their re- 
spective industries. Following are 
highlights from their remarks: 


Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel Corp.—The steel 
industry today is producing the 
greatest tonnage ever attained, and 
I believe it will continue at very high 
levels throughout the first half of 
1957. 

Although the anticipated level of 
steel consumption alone should be 
adequate to insure a good market 
for steel during the first six months, 
there is another important factor 
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that may give additional impetus to 
demand. Consumer inventories of 
steel were reduced by over six mil- 
lion tons of finished steel products 
during the strike last summer. In 
recent months, production has been 
hovering around the capacity rate; 
yet many consumers have been un- 
able to rebuild their stock to the level 
they desire. This ig particularly true 
for the heavy steel products. Hence, 
we think that some inventory build- 
ing will take place in the first half of 
1957, though we do not anticipate 
that this inventory building will be 
as high as it was a year ago. 


James D. Cooney, president 
of Wilson & Co., Inc.—The first half 
of 1957 will see an end, temporarily 
at least, to five consecutive years of 
expanding meat output. However, 
the volume of meat and meat prod- 
ucts will be only moderately under 
the record output of 1956. A 2 or 3 
per cent reduction is expected during 
1957 as a whole, with most of this 
decline in production confined to 
pork and to the first half of the year. 
A smaller meat supply during the 
next six months should bring about a 
balance between supply and demand 
that will maintain livestock prices, 
especially hog prices, somewhat above 
the levels that existed in the first 
several months of 1956. 


Lou R. Crandall, president of 
George A. Fuller Co.—The construc- 
tion industry is such that the amount 
of work to be executed in the next 
six months is more or less a matter of 
record due to work in progress from 
contracts already in existence, and 
from contracts that we know will be 
awarded almost immediately. We 
know there is already underway a 
sufficient volume to be executed so 
that the amount to be done in the 





BIG STEEL'S 
BLOUGH 





WILSON'S 
COONEY 


next six months will be even greater 
than it was in the comparative six 
months of 1956. 


As to the volume of new work to 
be awarded during the year, we would 
anticipate that there will be a de- 
crease in private work, but that the 
total will be boosted by substantial 
increases in federal and local public 
work spending, so that the total 
value of all new construction in 1957 
would appear to be 5 to 7 per cent 
greater than that cf 1956. 


Robert E. Gross, chairman of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—I believe 
that the aircraft industry deliveries 
for the first six months of 1957 will 
be something around $4.5 billion. This 
is about the same rate that they have 
been for the last six months. And on 
an annual basis of something over $9 
billion, this would be a little more 
than the deliveries for 1956, and 
about 10 per cent bigger than they 
were for 1955. 

So far as profits are concerned, 
while the companies developing big 
commercial airplanes and programs 
will be charging off against operations 
some of these heavy development 
costs, I believe that the industry 
profits, generally, will be about the 
same for the first six months of 1957 
as they were for the last six months 
of 1956. They might be a shade bet- 
ter. 


Downing B. Jenks, president 
of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Co.—From the standpoint 
of volume, the railroads should do 
slightly better in the first half of 1957 
than was the case in 1956. Over-all 
car loadings should be up somewhat. 
Revenue-wise the railroads should do 
slightly better than they did in 1956, 
although the first two months will 
probably not be so good. We hope for 
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a further increase in rates to make a 
total of about 12 per cent by June, 
and thus we look for the revenue 
situation in the latter part of 1957 
to be much improved. 


Fred Lazarus, Jr., president of 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
We believe consumer disposable in- 
come will continue to increase mode- 
rately at least until the middle of 
1957. We expect department store 
sales to increase about 3 to 5 per 
cent during what we call the spring 
season, which is February 1 to July 
31. 


As to prices, there has been a ten- 
dency in some hard and soft goods 
lines toward small advances by 
manufacturers due to wage increases. 
In all probability, half or more of 
next spring’s gain in dollar volume of 
sales will be due to the small price in- 
creases and to the trend among con- 
sumers to trade up—that is, to buy 
higher quality merchandise. 


John L. McCaffrey, chairman 
of International Harvester Co. 
Looking at the prospect as a whole, 
we think that the farmer has the 
money and credit to buy, and our 
next problem, of course, is to see what 
we need to do to help him make up 
his mind. We in the implement busi- 
ness are trying to do several things. 
Number one is that we are making 
bigger implements to do a bigger job 
on a bigger farm with less people. 


While I seem to be optimistic, I’d 
like to point out that not more than 
50 per cent of the productive ca- 
pacity of the farm implement business 
in this country was used in 1956, and 
our prediction is that in 1957 there 
will be an increase possibly of about 
15 per cent in the over-all volume of 
the farm equipment industry which 
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Transferring funds...at 186.000 miles 


per second! 


At noon a short time ago, one of City National’s 
correspondent banks needed complete detailed 
financial arrangements in five different cities— 
before the close of banking hours. We immediately 
placed City National’s Bank Wire Service at 
the associate bank’s disposal. Messages were 
flashed around the country at literally the speed 
of light. And, in less than an hour, the entire 
transaction was wrapped up. 

In today’s banking, where time is money, City 
National’s Bank Wire Service has proved invaluable 
to our correspondent banks. Two hundred banks, 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 


LA SALLE STREET 


Just one of the ways City National speeds business 
transactions for its Correspondent Banks. 


in 58 cities across the country, are linked together 
by a busy battery of teletype machines. Through 
this electronic network, every one of our corre- 
spondent banks has available to it one of the most 
modern facilities for fast banking operation. 

The Bank Wire is only one of many services 
available to our correspondent clients. Many other 
unique and even more important advantages are 
offered to associate banks around the country. 
Wherever you are located, you will do well to 
consider City National as your correspondent in 
Chicago, and your partner in success. 
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will be about 10 per cent in product 
and 5 per cent in price. 


James F. Oates, Jr., chairman of 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
The gas industry estimates that its 
volume of sales will increase from 
about 72 billion therms in 1956 to 
almost 77 billion therms in 1957; 
that its revenues will increase by 
about $300 million to $4.1 billion, 
and that it will expend just short of 
$2 billion on construction in 1957. 

The electric industry estimates that 
its sales in 1957 will increase 8 per 
cent to about 573 billion kilowatt 
hours, and that estimated capital ex- 
penditures in that industry in 1957 
will be about $4.3 billion, an increase 
of $500 million over 1956. Current 
estimates by the telephone industry 
indicate that about $2.9 billion will 
be expended for new construction in 
1957, of which about $2.5 billion will 
be by Bell System companies. 


Judson S. Sayre, president of the 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp.—It is my opinion that total 
appliance sales will hit $5 billion in 
1957, for an increase of 10 per cent 
over 1956. 

It isn’t news, of course, that the 
appliance industry has been engaged 
in a sizeable intra-mural fight. In this 
battle many names, and strong ones 
among them, have disappeared from 
the scene through liquidation, sale or 
merger and the final endurance tests 
of efficiency, merchandising skill and 
know-how are now in progress. Be- 
cause of the total massive efforts 
which will be invested in this mar- 
keting battle, it is not unlikely that 
consumers will be persuaded to pur- 
chase much more than the $5 billion 
of appliances I have predicted. 


Edwin J. Thomas, president 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


HARVESTER’S 
McCAFFREY 


PEOPLES GL & C’S 
OATES 


In 1940 the rubber industry pro- 
duced 60 million tires. In 1956 we 
produced 104 million tires. The in- 
dustry estimate for 1957 is for the 
manufacture of 111 million tires. This 
expected increase comes partly from 
a larger renewal tire market, but 
mainly from more original tires on 
new vehicles. These plans are based 
on a production in 1957 of 6.5 mil- 
lion passenger cars and 1.2 million 
trucks. 


Rubber consumption— reflecting 
not only tire production but also such 
fast-growing products as industrial 
rubber goods, molded goods, foam 
and flooring—in 1940 was 652,000 
tons, all of which was natural rubber. 
In 1956, the industry used 1.4 mil- 
lion tons, of which 60 per cent was 
synthetic rubber and only 40 per 
cent natural rubber. For 1957 we 
expect to consume 1.5 million tons 
with at least 62 per cent of it being 
synthetic. 


Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)—Do- 
mestic demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts in 1956 showed an increase of 
fully 6 per cent to a total of nearly 
nine million barrels a day. All in- 
dustry figures, including sales, capi- 
tal expenditures, earnings and divi- 
dends, made new high records in 1956. 
Domestic demand for products will 
show an average increase of around 
4 per cent in 1957 if the weather is 
near normal. The percentage in- 
crease in the consumption of asphalt, 
jet fuel and natural gas will sub- 
stantially exceed this average. 


It seems impossible at this junc- 
ture to make even a rough estimate 
of oil company earnings for the com- 
ing year. However, for the next six 
months, at least, domestic companies 
should make a better comparative 





NORGE'S 


FNB OF CHICAGO'S 
SAYRE BROWN 
showing against last year than will 
companies with large Middle-East 
investments. 

Edward E. Brown, chairman of The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
If business should decline even mode- 
rately, the demand for loans and 
credit, both short- and long-term, 
would go down at the same time. It 
is obvious to me that the present 
boom cannot continue indefinitely. 
In fact, I had thought that it would 
have begun to decline before now. 
Indications now are that it will con- 
tinue at a high rate for at least some 
months more. There is, however, 
evidence in numerous lines that sup- 
ply is catching up with the demand 
for goods and that industrial ca- 
pacity in many lines will be adequate 
and in some lines excessive. Also, 
there is some evidence of resistance 
to higher prices. I still think that we 
will see some decline in business ac- 
tivity in 1957, perhaps fairly early. 

Barring an international blow-up 
or a decline in business, I think that 
short-term rates will probably stay 
about where they are. I personally 
do not believe that either an increase 
in the rediscount rate or an increase 
in the prime rate is imminent. As to 
long-term rates, again barring an ex- 
plosion in the international situation, 
I believe that during the next six 
months they will either stay about 
where they are or perhaps even in- 
crease slightly. Unless the inflation- 
ary gap between capital expenditures 
and savings can be closed, long-term 
rates should, for the good of the 
economy—-and I believe they will 
stay at least at present levels, thus 
discouraging capital investment and 
encouraging savings. Achieving a 
balance between capital expenditures 
and savings will at best take some 
months to accomplish. 
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Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1956 
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RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS... .............._...-... §$-»=177,744,607 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS . . ..... 357,338,296 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES We ats EO we. a S 96,611,869 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES... .. .... 3,756,586 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS .. ._......_.._._ $232,257,203 
REAL ESTATE LOANS... . . .. .. ...—s 142,595,053 374,852,256 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK ........ . 1,511,400 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT a ae oe 8,271,587 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE . .. ... 3,871,697 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT... ..._.. 93,909 
OTHER ASSETS ee a ee BD se Se 230,177 
MOTAL 2. « ws ss » « » » © « « 90245282584 
* 


LIABILITIES 
DEMAND DEPOSITs: 


INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS. . . .._... $ + 494,799,064 
U.S.GGOQVEBRNMENT. . . . «© «© «© © © ww 9,007,805 
OTHER PUBLICPUNDS. . . . 2. 2. «© #8 «© & % 30,186,442 
$ 533,993,311 
SAVINGS AND TIME DEPOSITS . ...... ... 416,880,951 
TOTAL DEPOSITS oot & a om ehlUemlhUelUuelUelCU 6 RS ee 
UNEARNED INTEREST OS seg Gh- ee Sh eo: 28 4,763,199 
ACCRUED EXPENSES AND TAXES... ... ... 5,629,517 
LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT. . . . . . ... 93,909 
OTHER LIABILITIES ....... . eS 209,740 
CAPITAL STOCK ($10.00 PAR VALUT) . . . $ 18,378,500 
SURPLUS. 2 « ge oh Ae & & « & 32,000,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS . ........ 9,509,348 
GENERAL RESERVES. ......... 2,823,909 $ 62,711,757 
SOTA 2. ¢ & & ~ » «» «& s” « w ARBRE Bee 364 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of 
$75,700,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by law, 
including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $5,657,236. 
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Through 
First National City’s 


=. ots oye Credit Information 


Service 




















As a First National City 
correspondent, you have at 
your command one of the 
world’s largest sources of 
credit information—450,000 
active credit files that help 
you expedite replies to regu- 
lar credit inquiries. And, 
when you need unusual in- 
formation for your own use 
or for customers, our Head 
Office Credit Department 
can provide prompt, thor- 
ough, personalized credit 
investigations. 










This is just one of the reasons 
more and more banks are 
choosing First National City 
as their New York corre- 
spondent. For more about the 
advantages of having your 
New York correspondent 
serve as your banker rather 
than just a New York deposi- 
tary, write us at 55 Wall 
Street. 



























THE FACTS YOU WANT on approximately 
450,000 domestic and foreign firms are available 
to you at a moment’s notice in our active credit 
files. First hand information on individual busi- 
nesses in New York City comes to you from 
First National City’s 75 New York Branches. 

























INFORMATION FROM 
OVERSEAS is provided 
by First National City 
officers who keep pace 
withchanging conditions 
through 70 of First 
National City’s own 
branches overseas and 
thousands of correspon- 
dents. Here Leo N. Shaw, 
Executive Vice-President 
in charge of Overseas 
Division talks with 
Highland C. Moore, Vice- 
President who coor- 
dinates correspondent 
relations. 
















The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Around-the-clock Transit Service e« Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 
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BANK STOCKS 
Now the Wholesalers? 

When looking in recent years for 
growth possibilities in bank stocks, 
most investment analysts have shown 
more interest in the ‘‘retail’’ banks 
than in the ‘‘wholesalers.”” But now, 
says the Wiesenberger Investment Re- 
port, “it is the wholesalers who are 
probably going to be able to show the 
greatest gains.’ Reason: the big 
wholesalers make the great bulk of the 
short-term and normally lower interest 
rate loans; and it is in this area that 
the greatest rise in interest rates is 
taking place. 

“For the retailing banks,’’ WIR fig- 
ures, “‘a rise in personal loan rates 
from 5 to 6 per cent means a 20 per 
cent increase in income; when mort- 
gage rates go from 419-5 to 519-6 the 
gain may be 22! per cent. Short-term 
rates on the other hand are up by 
more than 30 per cent just in the past 
year and have more than doubled over 
the past two years. The foundation for 
a dramatic increase in earning power 
has, therefore, been laid for the whole- 
salers.”’ 


New Issues 

Valley National Bank is offering its 
stockholders rights to subscribe for an 
additional 105,000 shares on the basis 
of one new share for each 12 shares 
held of record January 15. Sale of the 
new issue will be underwritten by a 
syndicate headed by Blyth & Co., Inc., 
and William R. Staats & Co. The last 
previous public offering of Valley 
Bank stock was in July 1954 when 
200,000 shares were sold at $22 a 
share. At the same time the bank 
boosted its annual cash dividend rate 
from 90c to $1 a share. Another 60,000 
shares were issued in January 1956 in 
the form of a one-for-20 stock divi- 
dend, bringing the total of outstand- 
ing VNB shares to 1.26 million. 


Dividend Changes 

@® The Philadelphia National Bank 
plans to split its stock on a three-for- 
one basis. On or before February 18 
two additional shares will be issued to 
each stockholder of record February 
1. The par value of the outstanding 
shares will then be restated at $10 each 
as compared with the present par 
value of $20. PNB directors plan an 
initial quarterly dividend on the new 
stock (payable April 1) of 45c¢ a share. 
If continued on an annual basis this is 
equivalent to an annual rate of $1.80 
a share and would represent a total 
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payment of $5.40 on three new shares. 
This would compare with the present 
rate of $5 on each $20 par value share 
and would therefore amount to an in- 
crease of 8 per cent in the cash divi- 
dend. 

@ Manufacturers Trust Co. hiked its 
quarterly dividend to 50c a share, 
which places the stock on a $2 annual 
dividend basis, compared with $1.75 
previously. 

@ City National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago distributed a 25 per cent stock 
dividend. It is the intention of City 
National directors to maintain the pre- 
sent 75¢ quarterly dividend rate on the 
increased number of shares. The pre- 
sent rate went into effect in the first 
quarter of 1956. 

@ Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
plans a stock dividend at the rate of 
one share for each five shares held. 
Guaranty also is paving its regular 
quarterly dividend of 80c a share plus 
an extra of 80c a share. Thus cash divi- 
dends totaling $4 a share were de- 
clared during 1956, vs. $3.70 in 1955. 
@ The Cleveland Trust Co. plans a 
stock dividend on the basis of one 
share for each seven held. The bank 
paid cash dividends last year of $6 a 
share, the same amount as in 1955. 


INNOVATIONS 

International Board 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank is 
organizing an advisory board on inter- 
national business. Believed to be the 
first group of its kind in the commer- 
cial banking field, it will consist of 
industrial leaders from the USS. 
(e.g., Walter J. Beadle, vice president 
of duPont; John L. McCaffrey, chair- 
man of International Harvester Co.; 
Henry B. Sargent, president of Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power Co.) and many 
foreign countries. N. Baxter Jackson, 
chairman of the bank’s executive com- 
mittee, has been named chairman of 
the new board. 


MILESTONES 
West Coast Wire 
@ Bank of America last month opened 
its 600th branch in California. All 
told, Bank of America added 26 new 
branches last year, the same number 
as in 1955. 
@ The San Francisco and Los Angeles 
stock exchanges opened for business 
this month as affiliates in a new 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange (BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY, Oct. 15, 1956). The 
combined exchange has 540 issues 
available for trading. 
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Because 


they mean 


CHECKS bigger profits 


When you sell First Na- 
tional City Bank Travelers 
Checks, you keep 90% of 
the selling commission — 
and remit 10% to us. Be- 
sides this extra profit, 
you’re doing your custom- 
ers a real service. For in 
America and Around the 
World, NCB Travelers 
Checks are readily ac- 
cepted like cash. If lost or 
stolen, they are refunded 
in full. In handy denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100, they cost only $1 per 
$100 and are good until 
used. 


for your bank 


YOUR CUSTOMERS will appreciate the pro- 
tection and convenience of the NCB Travel- 
ers Checks you sell them. Spendable like cash 
at hotels, motels, restaurants, transportation 
offices, stores, service stations...wherever 


travelers go. 


GET THIS SELLING KIT. We provide ex- 
tensive sales aids free of charge, including 
a complete merchandising kit—tailor-made 
for your ready use, enabling you to tie in 
with the vast national and international 
advertising campaign in trade and con- 
sumer publications building many new cus- 


tomers for you. 


The FIRST 
RBWATIONAL CiATY BANK 
of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


e NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over 


half a century 


e In handy denominations: $10, $20, $50 and $100 


¢ Cost only $1 per $100; good until used 
e You kecp 90% of the selling commission— 


and remit 10% tous 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









SPEED and SERVICE 


Route your Western items to ¥ ’ 
i 
; { 


AMERICAN TRUST acm || 


San Francisco 
San Francisco is the hub of Western 
domestic and overseas air routes. 
Our air dispatch system is geared to take 
maximum advantage of this fact, | A 
\ 3 
ar 


q- 













a whith thet ainsi 







Our 24-hour transit operation can often 
save from one to two days’ time 
in the collection and availability of funds. 






DENVER 
Route all your Western items to 


American Trust Company. Take full 
advantage of our many years of 
experience in meeting the requirements 
of customers for fast return of 

unpaid items and quick conversion 

of items into cash. 


Write today for your copy of our 


new brochure entitled, ‘‘Speed and WO ee kerew 
7 sapecll which outlines in detail 

the many advantages available 
to you by routing your Western TRUST 
transit and collection items to 

American Trust Company. COMPANY 


96 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 297,837,454.86 Deposits $1,486,912,467.53 
U. S. Government Obligations 371,653,144.88 Acceptances Outstanding 1,632,733.95 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 57,644,036.60 tates Sine Riimeneaed Dlnenen 14.021.203.81 
Other Bonds and Securities 25,427,683.68 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 8.967 248 72 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 ; ; eer res sia ont ee ee 
Loans and Discounts 839,660,477.68 Other Liabilities 3,023, 168.69 





Bank Premises and Equipment 14,020,376.88 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances —1,616,151.45 ee pes sehen) 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 52,187,500.00 
Other Assets 10,095,128.76 Undivided Profits 25,797,633.09 105,797,633.09 
Total Resources $1,620,354,455.79 Total Liabilities $1,620,354,455.79 
United States Government and other securities carried at $165,204,336.28 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 


Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Issues in Washington .. . 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 








Tight money vs. easy money is to be one of the big political issues of 1957. 
Last month’s hearings before the Patman subcommittee left no doubt about that. 

Congressional critics of FRB policy will charge, as they did at the Patman 
hearings, "that the tight money policy may wreck the economy," that banks and big 
corporations are being favored at the expense of small borrowers. 

FRB Chairman Martin—with White House and Treasury support—will continue to 
argue that credit restraint is needed to halt inflation, prevent a bust later. 


The 27 financial leaders advising the Senate Banking Committee in its study 
of banking laws have recommended that Congress enact "without delay" legislation 
providing for the establishment of a Monetary & Financial Institutions Commission. 

Purpose of the commission: To make "an objective study and appraisal of the 
use of monetary controls to stabilize the nation’s economy and the impact of such 
controls upon the American system of free enterprise, and of the adequacy and 
responsibility of all financial institutions .. . under existing laws 
giving appropriate consideration to deposit and savings insurance programs, the 
essentiality of Government lending and investing, and the tax burden on debtors, 
creditors and equity owners." 

The commission would have from 12 to 17 members, including the chairmen and 
the ranking members of Congress’ two Banking Committees. The remaining members 
would be appointed by the President, presumably from outside of Government. 


The special advisory committee of financial leaders also: 

*Endorsed the FRB-—Comptroller-FDIC recommendation that the final say-—so over 
bank mergers be vested in the federal bank supervisory agencies under the FDIC 
Act (rather than in the Department of Justice under the Clayton Act). 

*Recommended an amendment to the FDIC Act that would, in effect, prohibit 
the absorption of exchange by any insured bank. 

*Approved the Comptroller’s recommendation that cumulative voting in the 
election of national bank directors be made optional rather than mandatory. 

*Recommended that consideration be given to enactment of laws that would 
authorize the issuance of preferred stock or debt obligations by national banks 
for the purpose of acquiring additional capital. 

*Recommended that appropriate action be taken to authorize national banks to 
establish employee stock option programs. 

*Approved the recommendation to switch from the FRB to the Comptroller the 
authority to license and regulate national bank trust operations. The committee 
would not, however, change the FRB’s present authority over common trust funds. 


The FRB has scheduled a public hearing on The First National City Bank of NY’s 


proposed holding company (BM, Dec. 15) for Jan. 24 . . . The NYSE has recommended 
that Congress raise the dividend tax exclusion from $50 to $100 and increase the 
credit for dividends received from 4 per cent to 10 per cent. 

January 15, 1957 
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PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


It’s like money in the bank, the way this Burroughs Sensimatic 
puts wings to Commercial Account posting .. . turns beginners 
into experts in no time at all. 


As you can plainly see, a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic gives a girl something pretty wonder- 
ful to treasure—whether she’s fresh out of 
school or knows bank accounting inside out. 

For in no time at all she’ll be racing to 
new speed’ records in her commercial 
account posting. Yet she’ll end each day 
feeling almost as fresh as she started—and 
just as relaxed. 

That’s where a Sensimatic shines. It’s 
simple to learn, downright easy to use—no 
brain-racking decisions to make, no bat- 
teries of gadgets to master. It automatically 
takes on the lion’s share of the thinking and 
work for the operator. Provides loads of 
automatic operations like automatic check 


count, automatic balances, automatic regis- 
ter totaling, automatic overdraft lock and 
automatic carriage movement. 

Too, a Sensimatic fairly bristles with such 
special features as list-posting tape, date 
lock and activity counter—all in a good- 
looking, fast-moving, easy-going machine 
that turns out statements neat as they come 
and complete right down to the check count. 

Why not give our nearby branch a ring 
and ask for the free booklet on Commercial 
Account Posting. And while you’re on the 
phone, may as well set up a date for a 
complete Sensimatic demonstration. No 
obligation, of course. Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





FASTER FORM HANDLING—With one 
hand you simply whisk the form from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form 
guides. Just as quick as that you’re all set for 
the next posting operation. 


ed 
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FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION — Sensi- 
matiec’s exclusive design assigns a single major 
function to each motor bar. This eliminates 
many operator decisions and motions—sim- 
plifies and greatly speeds posting. 


FASTER INDEXING—On this comfortably 
sloped keyboard, you can index faster and 
more positively—all while carriage tabulates. 
Operators love the way keys depress with just 
a quick, gentle touch. 


r 






THE PROGRESSIVE BANK 
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FASTER, AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVE- 
MENTS — Carriage opens automatically. Closes 
at the touch of a motor bar. Tabulates forward 
and return. Completes posting automatically 
while operator finds next account. 


> Burroughs Sensimatic 
Burroughs 
'D Bank Bookkeeping Machine 





“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’’ are trademarks 
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President 
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Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Obligations 


State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Loans. 


ASSETS 


$ 516,514,857.58 


315,625,157.60 


60,546,604.75 


911,313,367-26 


Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses ee 


Accrued Interest Receivable . e 


Customers’ Liability on 


Acceptances Outstanding . . 


15,098 037.37 
10,299,012.00 


278,326.19 


27,888 ,670.96 


Deposits. . . 
\cceptances. . . . 


In Porttolio . 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Dividend Pavable January 2, 1957. 


Capital ($10 Par) 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits. 


U.S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $47,346,232.78 
} , + 


were pledged tor various purposes as required by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


LIABILITIES 


e $30,414,524.64 


1,1g4,d S8.61 


$36,000,000.00 
. _100,000,000.00 


22,6017,195.go 





DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


41,8 §95394,033-7 





29,219,716.03 
1$,751,838.28 


I 800,000.00 


1$8,617,19§.g0 





$1,859,364,033-71 
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BUSINESS LOAN DEMAND 
Outlook for the First Half 


How will the demand for commercial and 
industrial loans in the first half of 1957 
compare with that in the like 1956 period? 
How will the credit demands of individual 
industries compare with a year earlier? 


credit in the first half of 1957 

than it did in the first half of 
1956. That, in short, is the consensus 
of 167 top banks participating in the 
latest BANKERS MONTHLY survey of 
expected loan demand. 

In this survey, BANKERS MONTHLY 
sent out questionnaires to 269 bank 
presidents, received replies from 167, 
or 62 per cent.. The 167 participating 
banks together account for more than 
one-fourth of all U. S. bank loans to 
business and industry. 


Bi vreci will seek even more bank 


Participants were asked to consider 
not the probable supply of loanable 
funds, but only the expected demand 
for bank credit, a generally sensitive 
indicator of business confidence. Par- 
ticipants were further asked to base 
their comparisons against the first half 
of 1956, rather than the second half. 
That, of course, because business loans 
“normally” decline in the early 
months of the year due to seasonal 
repayments by food manufacturers, 
commodity dealers and wholesale and 
retail trade units. (In the first half of 
both 1955 and 1956, however, such 
seasonal repayments were more than 
offset by the borrowings of other in- 
dustries, with the result that total 
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By ALVIN M. YOUNGQUIST, JR. 


Associate Editor 


business loans outstanding rose con- 
tra-seasonally.) 

A breakdown of the survey results 
(see next two pages) shows this: 94 of 
the respondents expect the demand 
for commercial and industrial loans in 
the next six months to exceed the re- 
cord first-half demand of last year; 54 
expect loan demand to be “about the 
same,”’ and only 13 foresee a lesser 


The Course of 
Business Loans* 


Month Ends Billions 
1953 December $23.4 
1954 March 22.8 
June 21.9 
September 21.0 
December 22.5 
1955 March 22.7 
June 23:5 
September 24.7 
December 26.7 
1956 March 27.8 
June 28.8 
September 29.7 
December 31.3 


*Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans 
of weekly reporting member banks in leading 
cities. 


In what follows, BANKERS MONTHLY 
brings you the composite expectations of 
167 of the nation’s top banks/ These banks 
account for more than one-fourth of all 
U. S. bank loans to business and industry. 


demand. Of those who look for a lar- 
ger loan demand, the great majority 
agree that the increase will be ‘‘mod- 
erate.” 

Those industry groups expected to 
seek more bank credit in the first half 
of this year than they did in the like 
period last year are: 


@ The metals and metal products in- 
dustries, including manufacturers of 
machinery and transportation equip- 
ment. 


® The petroleum, coal, chemical and 
rubber industries. 


@ Sales finance companies. 


@ The public utility and transporta- 
tion industries. 


Significantly, three of the above 
groups represent heavier industries 
with big capital expansion programs 
in the works. It was these same three 
groups that led the parade of borrow- 
ers in 1956. Accounting for the largest 
share of last year’s business loan ex- 
pansion were the metals and metal 
products industries, which boosted 
their loans outstanding at the nation’s 
weekly reporting banks by a thumping 
$1.3 billion. Next came the petroleum- 
coal-chemical-rubber group with an 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS LOAN 


First Half of 1957 Compared 


_ Number of Respondents 
| 


ES SSSA eee see sts sete etrrssesnseaehth 


Total South and = North = West and | 
US” Northeast Southeast Central Southwest | 
Up sharply 2 0 ] ] 0 
Up moderately 92 26 23 20 23 
About the same 54 10 18 6 20 
Down moderately is 3 2 2 ] 
Down sharply 0 0 0 0 0 
No opinion 6 0 ] 3 2 
- Up sharply 2 0 ] 0 ] 
Up moderately 40 11 11 8 10 
About the same 101 23 29 23 26 
Down moderately 8 3 1 2 2 
Down sharply 0 0 0 0 
No opinion 16 4 3 2 e 
Up sharply 3 0 1 ] ] 
Up moderately 31 9 15 4 3 
About the same 97 26 22 21 28 
Down moderately 10 3 2 a 2 
Down sharply 0 0 0 0 0 
No opinion 26 3 3 6 2 
Up sharply 13 7 3 1 2 
Up moderately 85 20 22 19 24 
About the same 40 9 1] 8 12 
- Down moderately 14 2 3 6 3 
Down sharply 2 2 0 0 0 
No opinion 3 ] 6 ] 2 
Up sharply 21 F 2 3 6 
Up moderately 69 21 15 15 18 
About the same 48 6 17 10 15 
Down moderately 4 ] 0 2 0 
Down sharply 0 0 0 0 0 
No opinion _ 25 6 8 4 7 


NOTE: Northeast—Federal Reserve Districts 1, 2 and 3 
South and Southeast—Federal Reserve Districts 5, 6 and 8 





increase of $857 million and the public 
utility and transportation industries 
with a hike of $696 million. 

The sales finance companies, in con- 
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trast, provided the only major excep- companies cut back their bank indebt- 
tion to last year’s upward loan trend. edness by $407 million. 

Reflecting lagging sales of automobiles Consensus of the survey partic- 
and other consumer durables, these ipants is that credit demands of the 
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| DEMAND AS 167 TOP BANKS SEE IT 


y 


4 


i | With First Half of 1956 


Number of Respondents __ | 








Total South and North West and | 

US — Northeast Southeast Central Southwest | 
Up sharply 0 0 0 0 o | 
Up moderately 77 iy: 19 21 20 
About the same 73 20 23 8 22 | 
Down moderately 14 3 3 4 4 
Down sharply 0 0 0 0 0 
No opinion 3 ] 0 2 0 | 
Up sharply 4 2 ] 0 1 | 
Up moderately 43 11 9 12 11 
About the same 83 19 23 13 28 CO 
Down moderately 1] 2 4 4 1 
Down sharply 1 0 0 0 ] 
No opinion 25 7 8 6 4 | 
Up sharply iS 4 5 Z 4 
Up moderately 91 18 21 23 29 
About the same 44 11 16 7 10 
Down moderately 14 7 3 2 2 
Down sharply 0 0 0 0 0 
No opinion 3 ] 0 ] ] 
Up sharply 11 3 ] a 4 
Up moderately 82 19 23 17 23 | 
About the same 60 16 16 9 19 | 
Down moderately 6 2 ] 3 0 
Down sharply 0 0 0 0 | 
No opinion 8 1 4 3 0 
Up sharply 8 2 ] 2 3 
Up moderately a7 11 11 9 20 
About the same 50 15 14 13 8 
Down moderately 48 11 15 1] 1] 
Down sharply 6 ] 2 0 3 
No opinion ;' 4 1 2 0 1 


NOTE: North Central—Federal Reserve Districts 4, 7 and 9 
West and Southwest—Federal Reserve Districts 10, 11 and 12 


five remaining industry classifications the North Central region, however, Southwest expect an increase in de- 
(see chart) will be “about the same’’ look for an increase in loan demand mand from the construction industry. 
nationally as a year earlier. A sub- from wholesale and retail trade, and a (For names of survey participants, 
stantial majority of bankers polled in small majority polled in the West and _ see next page.) 
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ALABAMA 


JOHN S. COLEMAN, Pres., Birmingham Trust National Bank 
J. FINLEY MCRAE, Pres., Merchants National Bank, Mobile 
FRANK A. PLUMMER, Sr. VP, First National Bank of Montgomery 


ARIZONA 


. 
CARL A. BIMSON, Pres., Valley National Bank, Phoenix 
LOUIS J. FELIX, Pres., Southern Arizona Bank & Trust Co., Tuc- 
son 
MONT E. MCMILLAN, Pres., and J. H. BRAHM, Exec. VP, First Nat- 
ional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix 
W. R. MONTGOMERY, Pres., Bank of Douglas, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 


H. C. COUCH, JR., Pres., Union National Bank, Little Rock 
J. H. PENICK, Pres., Worthen Bank & Trust Co., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 


LLOYD L. AUSTIN, Pres., Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles 

S. C. BEISE, Pres., Bank of America, San Francisco 

ANDERSON BORTHWICK, Pres., First National Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego 

ROY A. BRITT, Pres., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 

1. W. HELLMAN, Pres., Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco 

PAUL E. HOOVER, Pres., Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
Cisco 

FRANK L. KING, Pres., California Bank, Los Angeles 

E. H. LEMASTERS, Pres., Pacific National Bank of San Francisco 

JAMES K. LOCHEAD, Chm. & Chief Exec. Off., American Trust Co., 
San Francisco 

JOSEPH ROGERS, Pres., First National Bank of San Jose 

A. J. SUTHERLAND, Pres., Security Trust & Savings Bank of San 
Diego 

HENRY VERDELIN, Pres., First Western Bank & Trust Co, San 
Francisco 


COLORADO 


GEORGE B. BERGER, JR., Pres., Colorado National Bank, Denver 
ELWOOD M. BROOKS, Pres., Central Bank & Trust Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co. of New 
Haven 

OSTROM ENDERS, Pres., Hartiord National Bank & Trust Co. 

LEWIS A. SHEA, Pres., Connecticut National Bank, Bridgeport 


DELAWARE 


EDWIN P. NEILAN, Pres., Mquitable Security Trust Co., Wilming- 
ton 


WILLIAM K. PATON, Chm. & Pres., Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Dover 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
BRUCE BAIRD, Pres., and J. RUSSELL BOLTON, Treas, National 
Savings & Trust Co. 
DANIEL W. BELL, Chm. & Pres., American Security & Trust Co. 


FLORIDA 


G. R. GRIFFIN, Pres., Exchange National Bank of Tampa 
F. W. NORRIS, Pres., Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville 
J. W. SHANDS, Pres., Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 


MARSHALL B. HALL, Pres., Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 


IDAHO 


RALPH J. COMSTOCK, Pres., First Security Bank of Idaho N. A., 
Boise 


JOHN A. SCHOONOVER, Pres., Idaho First Nationa! Bank, Boise 
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PARTICIPANTS IN SURVEY 


ILLINOIS 


EUGENE ABEGG, Pres., Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Rock- 
ford 

GEO. R. BOYLES, Chm. & Pres., Merchants National Bank in Chi- 
cago 

Ww. G. DOOLEY, Pres., Sears-Community State Bank, Chicago 

J. R. FREY, Pres., Lake Shore National Bank, Chicago 

LEO R. GRUBER, Pres., Drovers National Bank, Chicago 

HOMER J. LIVINGSTON, Pres., First National Bank of Chicago 

HAROLD MEIDELL, Pres., LaSalle National Bank, Chicago 

ROBERT E. STRAUS, Pres., American National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago 

KENNETH V. ZWEINER, Pres., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago 


INDIANA 


J. D. BARNETTE, Pres., First Bank & Trust Co., South Bend 
WILLIAM P. FLYNN, Pres., Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis 
W. C. LAYCOCK, Pres., Fort Wayne National Bank 

A. D. MILTEER, Pres., Gary National Bank 

W. A. SCHLECHTE, Pres., Old National Bank in Evansville 


IOWA 
CALVIN W. AURAND, Pres., lowa-Des Moines National Bank 


KANSAS 


C. J. CHANDLER, Pres., First National Bank in Wichita 
A. W. KINCADE, Chm. & Pres., Fourth National Bank in Wichita 


KENTUCKY 


LEE P. MILLER, Pres., Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Louis- 
ville 


LOUISIANA 


J. W. BAKER, Pres., Commercial National Bank, Shreveport 
WALLACE M. DAVIS, Pres., Hibernia National Bank in New Or- 
leans 


R. L. JAMES, Pres., Caleasieu-Marine National Bank, Lake Charles 


MARYLAND 


JAMES D. HARRISON, Pres., First National Bank of Baltimore 

CHARLES W. HOFF, Pres., Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Baltimore 

W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Pres., Fidelitv-Baltimore National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

F. L. LUTES, Pres., Suburban Trust Co., Hyattsville 

ROBERT G. MERRICK, Pres., Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 

STANLEY B. TROTT, Pres., Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


C. RODGERS BURGIN, Pres., New England Trust Co., Boston 

E. O. CAPPERS. Pres., Norfolk County Trust Co., Brookline 

RICHARD P. CHAPMAN, Pres., Merchants National Bank of Boston 

H. F. HAGEMANN, JR., Pres., Roekland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston 

WILLIAM D. IRELAND, Pres., Second Bank-State Street Trust Co., 
Boston 

HORACE SCHERMERHORN, Pres., and D. T. TRIGG, VP, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston 

H. A. SEARS, Pres., Third National Bank & Trust Co., Springfield 


MICHIGAN 


G. E. MERRILL, Pres., Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint 

HOWARD P. PARSHALL, Pres., Bank of the Commonwealth, De- 
troit 

RAYMOND T. PERRING, Pres., Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 

R. P. SHORTS, Pres., Second National Bank & Trust Co., Saginaw 


MINNESOTA 


WILLIS D. WYARD, Pres., First and American National Bank, 
Duluth 


MISSISSIPPI 
E. E. LAIRD, Pres., First National Bank, Jackson 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAG 


Oo 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks... .. .. 56... cses00 0% $ 
United States Government Obligations... . 


Other Bonds and Securities...... 
Loans and Discounts....... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances............. 


Income Accrued but Not Collected 
Banking House......... 


LIABILITIES 


LOS DT" Se ee 
PUN NIRMIEMD Sct; 4 Santas aes 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses... . 


Reserve for Contingencies........ 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
Capital Stock (2,700,000 shares. Par value $3314) . 
Surplus 


671,049,560.83 
731,057 ,257.54 
175,241,080.83 
1,166,841,545.41 
6,450,000.00 
1,776,932.26 
9,346,756.66 
7,500,000.00 


$2,496,971,564.75 
1,776,932.26 
13,935,347.27 
18,106,691.88 
2,354,847.20 
90,000,000.00 


Pek ep pase ea ene ter SB RN ec had ni oc ee Ramee ae, 125,000,000.00 
SUMMED PIN a atk os id wud dead wmetawueawies 


21,117,750.17 
$2,769,263,133.53 


United States Government obligations carried at $209,132,676.62 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Board of Directors 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 
Real Estate 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Managing Owner 
Borland Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 
President 


CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. 
President 
Allstate Insurance Compa 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 


Director 
Pullman Incorporated Ciceianeieeaianal Nii 
ALFRED COWLES Company 


Cowles Properties WILLIAM A, HEWITT 


General Motors Corporation 


ny 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 


Partner 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 


ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 


President 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


President, Deere & Company Ir 


D. A. CRAWFORD 
Retired 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
JOHN F. CUNEO 
President 
The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


JOHN HOLMES 
Chairman of Board 
Swift & Company 


Chairman of the Board 
Sears, Roebuck and Co 


DAVID M. KENNEDY 
President 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS @ 


Roi 


THEODORE V. HOUSER 


PETER V. MOULDER 
President 
ternational Harvester 
Company 


H. A. SCANDRETT 

lroad Executive, Retired 

FRANK F. TAYLOR 
Banker 


HERMAN WALDECK 
Banker 


CHICAGO 99, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CeCe eH HEHE EHH HEHEHE HHS HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE HEHEHEHEHHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EHE HEHEHE EEE 
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Ww. M. MOUNGER, Pres., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Jackson 


MISSOURI 


A. A. BLUMEYER, Chm. & Pres., Bank of St. Louis 

KENTON R. CRAVENS, Pres., Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 

G. R. HICKS, Ch. Exec. Off., Union National Bank in Kansas City 
WILLIAM A. MCDONNELL, Pres., First National Bank in St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 


W. B. MILLARD, JR., Rres., Omaha Nationai Bank 
ELLSWORTH MOSER, Pres., United States National Bank of Omaha 


NEW JERSEY 


COWLES ANDRUS, Pres., County Bank & Trust Co., Paterson 

ROBERT G. COWAN, Pres., National Newark & Essex Banking Co. 

ROY F. DUKE, Pres., Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark 

WILLIAM J. FIELD, Pres., Commercial Trust Co. of New Jersey, 
Jersey City 


NEW YORK 


HULBERT S. ALDRICH, Pres., New York Trust Co. 

ALEX H. ARDREY, Pres., Bankers Trust Co. 

J. STEWART BAKER, Chm. Exec. Comm., Chase Manhattan Bank 

EDGAR W. COUPER, Pres., First-City National Bank of Bingham- 
ton 

STUART W. CRAGIN, Sr. VP, and other loaning officers, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., Ine. 

ISAAC B. GRAINGER, Pres., and JOSEPH A. MCFADDEN, VP, Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank 

CHARLES W. HALL, Pres., Oneida National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Utica 

EUGENE S. HOOPER, Pres., Manufacturers Trust Co. 

JOSEPH E. HUGHES, Pres., County Trust Co., White Plains 

FRANK WELLS MCCABE, Pres., and W. GORDON FURLONG, VP, Na- 
tional Commercial Bank & Trust Co. of Albany 

R. E. MCNEILL, JR., Pres., and ROBERT G. NORWOOD, VP, Hanover 
Bank 

CRANDALL MELVIN, Pres., and A. W. MABON, Asst. VP, Mer- 
chants National Bank & Trust Co. of Syracuse 

ALBERT B. MERRILL, Pres., First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse 

GEORGE A. NEWBURY, Pres., Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo 

JOHN W. REMINGTON, Pres., Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 

ARTHUR T. ROTH, Pres., Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square 

RALPH H. RUE, Pres., Schenectady Trust Co. 

HENRY L. SCHENK, Pres., Trade Bank & Trust Co. 

R. S. STILLMAN, Pres., Grace National Bank 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Pres., Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central 
New York, Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. E. PASCHALL, Pres., Branch Banking & Trust Co., Wilson 

ADDISON H. REESE, Pres., American Trust Co., Charlotte 

C. M. VANSTORY, JR., Pres., Security National Bank, Greensboro 

JOHN F. WATLINGTON, JR., Pres., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem 


OHIO 


FRANCIS H. BEAM, Sr. VP, National City Bank of Cleveland 

W. H. J. BEHM, Pres., Winters National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton 

HENRY G. BRUNNER, Pres., First National Bank of Mansfield 

H. F. BURMESTER, Pres., Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland 

FRED A. DOWD, Pres., First National Bank of Cincinnati 

LORING L. GELBACH, Pres., Central National Bank of Cleveland 

G. CARLTON HILL, Pres., Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 

MILTON KNIGHT, Pres., National Bank of Toledo 

EDSON A. OBERLIN, JR., Pres., Firestone Bank, Akron 

J. T. ROHR, Pres., Toledo Trust Co. 

C. W. ULLMAN, Pres., Dollar Savings & Trust Co., Youngstown 

FRANK J. VAN LAHR, Pres., Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA 
HARVEY P. EVEREST, Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Oklahoma City 
R. ELMO THOMPSON, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Tulsa 


OREGON 
E. 6, SAMMONS, Pres., United States National Bank of Portland 
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C. B. STEPHENSON, Pres., First National Bank of Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK E. AGNEW, JR., Pres., Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh 

$. D. KLINE, Pres., Berks County Trust Co., Reading 

A. T. MASON, Pres., Liberty Real Estate Bank & Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia 

LAWRENCE N. MURRAY, Pres., Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh 

FREDERIC A. POTTS, Pres., and JOHN MCDOWELL, Sr. VP, Phila- 
delphia National Bank 

GEOFFREY S. SMITH, Pres., Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


T. DAWSON BROWN, Pres., Industrial National Bank of Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


B. M. EOWARDS, Chm., South Carolina National Bank, Charleston 


TENNESSEE 


JO H. ANDERSON, Pres., Park National Bank, Knoxville 

— ARMISTEAD, Pres., First American National Bank, Nash- 
ville 

SAM M. FLEMING, Pres., Third National Bank in Nashville 

W. ROY MEYERS, Pres., Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga 

W. B. POLLARD, Pres., National Bank of Commerce in Memphis 

H. P. PRESTON, Pres., Hamilton National Bank, Knoxville 

NORFLEET TURNER, Pres., First National Bank of Memphis 


TEXAS 


E. C. BARTHOLOMEW, Pres., Austin National Bank 

R. P. DOHERTY, Pres., National Bank of Commerce of Houston 
J. A. ELKINS, JR., Pres., First City National Bank, Houston 
FRED F. FLORENCE, Pres., Republic National Bank of Dallas 
GEORGE G. MATKIN, Pres., State National Bank of El Paso 
CARTER MCGREGOR, Pres., First National Bank of Wichita Falls 
GEORGE J. MERRIMAN, Pres., Corpus Christi State National Bank 
F. M. SMITH, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio 
BEN H. WOOTEN, Pres., First National Bank in Dallas 

E. R. L. WROE, Pres., American National Bank, Austin 

SAM D. YOUNG, Pres., El Paso National Bank 


UTAH 


GEORGE S. ECCLES, Pres., First Security Bank of Utah, N. A., 
Ogden 


VIRGINIA 


H. H. AUGUSTINE, Pres., State-Planters Bank & Trust Co., Rich- 
mond 

T. C. BOUSHALL, Chm. & Pres., Bank of Virginia, Richmond 

E. H. OULD, Pres., First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke 

W. HARRY SCHWARZSCHILD, JR., Pres., Central National Bank, 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


C. F. FRANKLAND, Pres., Pacifie National Bank, Seattle 

JOSHUA GREEN, JR., Pres., Peoples National Bank of Washington 
in Seattle 

FRANK E. JEROME, Pres., Seattle-First National Bank 

RENO ODLIN, Chm. & Pres., Puget Sound National Bank, Ta- 
coma 

CARL L. PHILLIPS, Pres., National Bank of Washington, Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 
HAYES PICKLESIMER, Pres., Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


WILLIAM G. BRUMDER, Pres., First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee 

ELIOT G. FITCH, Pres., Marine National Exchange Bank, Mil- 
waukee 

T. R. HEFTY, Pres., First National Bank, Madison 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN BANKERS: 


International Harvester has found it necessary to 
announce increases in the price of most of its products 


COMPARISON 





















During 1956, as a result of increased steel prices, both 
on primary steel and on fabricated steel products we 
buy, and because of increases in the prices of many 
other purchased products, about $40,000,000 was 
added to our annual costs for materials and supplies. 

Increased wages, salaries, and fringe benefits which 
we put into effect for our employes during 1956, re- 
sulting from union contracts, brought another added 
cost of about $15,000,000 on an annual basis. 

Another annual increase of about $5,000,000 has 
been brought about as the result of increased trans- 
portation and other costs. 


One other important point of price policy: 
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We have not increased prices 
during periods of shortages when customer demand outran supply 
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’ 
*Bosed on published figures of U.S Department of Agriculture 
tBosed on published figures of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Thus, during 1956, about $60,000,000 was added 
to our annual costs, and with our average net profit 
from each dollar of sales during the past 16 years only 
4.5 cents, we had no choice under these circumstances 
but to increase our prices. Our prices were increased, 
on the average, about five percent, which no more 
than covers our higher costs. 

Our prices of farm equipment products still have 
not increased as much during the past 16 years as the 
increase in the prices of farm commodity products 
over the same period, even considering the declines 


in the prices of such commodities in recent years. 
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MORE INTEREST ON SAVINGS? 


This bank investment analyst suggests a long look at the 
considerations involved in a decision to raise the savings rate 


to the newly authorized maximum of 3 per cent. 


Manager, Bank and Institutional Investment Service 


T WOULD SEEM that when the Boards 
of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Federal Deposit Insur- 

ance Corporation raised the top limit 
on the rate of interest that can be 
paid by commercial banks on time 
deposits to 3 per cent, they handed 
the banking business a very hot pota- 
to. Tossed from hand to hand for a 
while by many of the banks affected 
will be a decision as to just what they 
should do about increasing their re- 
spective rates. 

Bankers generally would like to be 
more competitive with other seekers 
of savings funds, but it may well be 
doubted that they should attempt to 
improve their competitive position by 
raising the rates they are now paying 
on time and savings deposits. The 
pressure exerted by the fanfare of pub- 
licity which has accompanied the an- 
nounced authorization along with the 
fear that some competing bank or 
banks will be the first to move in the 
direction of higher rates, is all too 
likely to force many banks into a deci- 
sion to go the full distance. 


It is to be hoped, however, that 
banks, for the most part, will refuse to 
be stampeded into precipitate action, 
and that the individual bank that has 
seen fit to dispose of its hot potato by 
increasing its rates will find that it 
has been suitably seasoned to taste by 
a commensurate increase in earnings. 
But it is more likely that the potato 
will be found to have been well sea- 
soned to the taste of the savings de- 
positor by liberal sprinklings of pep- 
pery advertising and salty sayings 
about the virtues of thrift, followed by 
generous helpings of butter in the form 
of a rate of interest that the bank can 
ill afford to pay. 

According to the recipe it should be 
a tasty bit for both banker and de- 
positor, It may prove to be just that 
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By D. WALTON MATTHEWS 


Hayden, Stone & Co., New York 


in the case of some of the bankers that 
have made an upward adjustment of 
the rates they are paying, but others 
may be slightly burned in the process 
by acting too quickly. To say the 
least, there is a fair chance that the 
latters’ decision will bring little or no 
nourishment in the form 
earnings to themselves. 


of added 


It is suggested that this might be a 
very good time to make haste slowly 
to take all the time that may be re- 
quired for the banks of any given 
area to make a careful study of the net 
effect of any contemplated increase in 
savings interest on their earnings 
position. Such a study might very 
readily lead to something like the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


A. The net amount of savings de- 
posits will not be increased by 
any important amount. 

B. The loss of savings deposits to 
Savings and Loan Associations 





D. WALTON MATTHEWS 


will not be checked to any ap- 
preciable degree. 

C. Interest costs on existing sav- 
ings deposits will be increased to 
a point that may make them un- 
profitable and this, in turn, will 
have a tendency to 

D. Cause risk asset ratios to be 
increased and 

E. Give rise to a tendency to make 
riskier loans. 

F. Additions to capital funds from 
savings department earnings will 
be slowed down or stopped al- 
together. 

These conclusions flow 

following line of reasoning: 


from the 
1. The application of the general 
term ‘“‘savings’”’ to savings deposits of 
commercial banks does not reflect the 
precise nature of the funds we are 
talking about. Savings deposits of com- 
mercial banks have come to be treated 
as constituting something quite dif- 
ferent from what they really are. They 
are given the status of funds invested 
by the depositor for the income repre- 
sented by the interest paid, whereas 
that is actually true of a relatively 
small proportion of them. 
Commercial bank savings funds, as 
a matter of readily ascertainable fact, 
consist very largely of reserve funds 
set aside for emergencies, or for the 
purpose of meeting some specific future 
investment or other objective. They 
are neither demand deposits nor in- 
vestments, but an intermediary in a 
scale of resources ranging from one ex- 
treme to the other. Interest payments 
on such savings deposits are only a 
moderate incentive to their forma- 
tion, and will be found in most in- 
stances to occupy a definitely second- 
ary role in this regard. If it were 
otherwise, the restraints imposed by 
economic necessity on commercial 
banks would have taken them out of 
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always “hankered” to join the blue-bloods of $400 million 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1956 












Resources | 

Cesh end Due from Benks . . . 2. 2 2 6 2 8 ow ot $ 93,348,917.14 
Se ee ee ee 82,846,628.11 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . ..... .28-s 35,756,453.03 
Loans (Federally Insured or Guoronteed) .... .. . 56,886,264.49 
Gther toms ond Gieceumis . . ww ttt tl tll 167,700,465.83 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . . ... + . «es 1,705,681.29 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit . . .. ... 1,762,438.30 
Es eink fy ek ew BO Ok, RL ky SOE 5,818,353.94 
ee og sk eS eee we we 1,730,284.77 


I cay Sw or os a a a a we ee Se 1,597 682.23 
TOTAL RESOURCES . 





- $449,153,169.13 












De ogege 
hiatililies 
Deposits: 

Demand Sor a ehin at sd ae ats ae $300,928,363.01 

Time 2. 6 6 6 ew ew ee ee © ~©6_190,949,732.05 

$411,878,095.06 

Provision for Toxes, Interest, etc. 2... 6 1 ee ee 4,313,712.93 
SSS aod, ie Rte ey bt ae ee lak 5,266,096.15 






Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities . 


Copital Funds: 


1,762,438.30 
260,054.51 








Capital Stock . . . . . . . + $ 6,300,000.00 

SE Soh ig rk. Sok ON ee ee 15,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. . . ... . 4,372,772.18 25,672,772.18 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . . . 1. « «ss $449,153,169.13 
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—from America’s financial design center... 





as important to you as 
your bank’s operating committee 





<> The Merchants Bank, Gallup. New Mexico <> 





when it comes to new quarters! 


Successful designing of a bank’s new quarters has a lot in common 
with operating a well-run bank. Both take an intimate knowledge 

of the bank’s individual operations and service problems. And a 

lot of analyzation, organization . .. planning and doing by conference. 


Teamwork operation goes into effect the moment we undertake 
your project. First, a team of analysts studies your bank’s operation, 
physical needs, limitations, objectives ... then reports and discusses 
its findings with our executive Plans Board. The Board then 
translates this knowledge into basic recommendations for your project, 
appointing a team of designing specialists to develop actual plans. 

This group is made up of top designers, engineers, cost consultants, 
materials and construction experts, who start the job and follow 
it through to completion. The Plans Board itself confers with these 


men through every stage of progress. This 


way technique, developed and perfected over long 
vears of experience .. . 3,165 completed projects 
in 44 years... has enabled us to create 


outstanding quarters for banks of all sizes, all 
over America, And it can do the same for you. 


Consult with us today... there’s no obligation. 


<> Union Bank and Trust ¢ ompany, Ottumwa, lowa 


Select your designer with care... 
Check his financial responsibility 
as well as his skill and experience 


in this highly specialized field! 








regardless of architectural sty 


our planning techniques assure you of a bank 
that operates as beautifully as it looks! 
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Board : Lee ae bopilton 


4MERIC A 


Headquarters: SV. LOUIS, Orn & Stoney STREETS Offices in 
NEW YORK, 342 Manton Ave © CHICAGO, 333° No Micnteas e DALLAS, Fipeuty 
Uston Lite Bune e SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St e ATLANTA, Western Usto~w Bune. 
° 
Operating Outside Continental U.S. as 


Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as 


Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 
' 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 464 . 


Bank Burtoine avo Eourement Corroration oF America 
9th and Sidney Str «. St. Louis, Mo 


Send my free copy of: “BANKERS GUIDE TO PROFITARLE NEW QUARTERS” 


On or about we contemplate 


] NEW BETLDING MODERNIZED OFFICE ® NEW FINTEURES MODERNIZED FINTEURES 
NAME 
Titut 


Bank 





City anp STATE 





the savings business long ago. 


In addition to the arbitrary limits 
placed by many banks upon the bal- 
ances on which they will pay interest, 
it is more often than not the case that 
the individual has fixed a limit of his 
own, somewhere below that estab- 
lished by the bank, beyond which any 
accumulations of funds will move into 
other resources. Wherever this hap- 
pens to be the case, an increase in the 
interest rate could only be calculated 
to persuade the depositor to increase 
his balance to the maximum fixed by 
the bank and hold it there. Weighed in 
the balance against the over-all cost 
of an across-the-board increase in 
rate, along with whatever increase in 
savings deposits might result from the 
acquisition of new accounts directly 
traceable to the increase, it seems 
doubtful that anything like an in- 
crease in rate to the newly established 
maximum could be justified, except in 
the most unusual circumstances. 


2. Involved in such an increase is 
the risk that the whole savings de- 
partment of the bank in question will 
become unprofitable. This being the 
case, it is suggested that individual 
banks and groups of banks inquire 
very carefully into the effect of any 
contemplated increase on their profits. 
To do so, of course, it is necessary first 
of all to make an allocation of specific 
assets to specific liabilities. The as- 
sets representing the employment of 
savings deposits as decreed by cus- 


INTERNATIONAL 
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LLJLU! COMPANY 


St. Louis 


1TBHBRo 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


at ><. as 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share payable on January 
1, 1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
December 14, 1956, was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors. 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


December 3, 1956 
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tom, common sense, and, to some ex- 
tent, by law, usually comprise the fol- 
lowing: 

a.) A small working balance 

b.) Required reserves (6 per cent). 


c.) Middle term and long Govern- 
ments. 


d.) Mortgage loans (FHA-VA-Con- 
ventional, and including Title I 
and construction loans). 

The maximum ordinarily so em- 
ployed in the various forms listed 
under d.) above does not exceed 75 per 
cent of total savings deposits. More 
often the proportion is around 50 per 
cent. The earning assets must earn 
the interest paid on deposits plus its 
fair share of the overhead in order to 
break even, and it is obviously at the 
break-even point that profits begin. 

Let’s assume, then, an interest rate 
of 3 per cent on 100 per cent of time 
deposits. The overhead will generally 
not be less than 1 per cent before in- 
terest on time deposits and before 
federal income taxes, especially in 
small and medium sized institutions. 
It naturally follows that if the in- 
terest cost on total savings is 3 per 
cent and overhead is 1 per cent, it 
would ‘take an earnings rate of 4 per 
cent to break even if al/ savings de- 
posits were invested. If a maximum of 
75 per cent of savings deposits were 
invested, the break even return would 
be 5.33 per cent. If 50 per cent of sav- 
ings deposits were employed, the 
break-even point would be 8 per cent. 

Shade the expected pay-out all you 
can, based against the 3 per cent 
maximum, and consider a lower maxi- 
mum in the light of your past experi- 
ence. Then check estimated 
pay-outs against the earnings that 
may reasonably be expected to accrue 


these 


on invested assets up to any percent- 
age of total savings deposits that you 
are willing to employ. It will be found 
that the break-even point is pretty 
high, even though it is somewhat be- 
low the figures just mentioned. It may 
be so high as to make it impossible to 
pay the 3 per cent rate with any 
chance of showing a profit. Absolutely 
nothing is gained by obscuring this 
fact by relying upon earnings of other 
departments to carry part of the load. 

3. If these figures prove to be even 
a fairly close approximation of earn- 
ings and expense relationships in the 
bank paying 3 per cent on savings, it 
is clear that that bank faces an invest- 
ment problem of some magnitude. 
Government-i ns ured mortgages, 


whether they be FHA’s at the new 
rate of 5 per cent or 4!.\ per cent 
VA’s at a discount which is determined 
not by the market but primarily by 
Fanny May, may not do the job. 
These Government-insured mortgages 
have been considered a second line of 
riskless assets, but if they will not 
carry the interest cost plus overhead, 
they should be replaced as fast as 
they run off by conventional mort- 
gages. Even so, it will be necessary to 
invest a very high percentage of total 
savings deposits in order to show a 
profit; and it may be found that it can 
only be done by replacing the entire 
mortgage loan portfolio with consumer 
loans. In any ease, the risk asset ratio 
will be increased and borderline credits 
will almost unavoidably be permitted 
to slip in. 

4. If the savings department does 
not show a profit, it cannot contribute 
as it should to the strengthening of the 
bank’s capital structure. Moreover, 
any loss suffered in the operation of 
that department will syphon off just 
that much of the earnings of other 
departments that would otherwise go 
into undivided profits. It may be that 
only an audit of the earnings and ex- 
penses of the savings department will 
serve to fully establish the facts 
needed in arriving at a well considered 
decision in the matter. Certainly, the 
relatively small expense which such 
an audit would entail should not be 
permitted to stand in the way of deter- 
mining with the utmost accuracy the 
impact on the bank’s earnings of an 
increase in its savings rate to the 
authorized maximum. 

5. Banks adopting the new maxi- 
mum rate of 3 per cent will suffer a 
direct increase in their interest costs 
of: 

100°) if present rate is 1!.°, 
50°; if present rate is 2%, 
20°) if present rate is 2!.‘ 


- (- 


The advantage, ‘f any, of deposit 
increases resulting from a rate increase 
will last only so long as other banks 
do not take similar action. If all the 
banks in a given competitive area up 
their rates, no advantage will accrue 
to any of them except such as may 
result from the increased savings 
prompted by the added incentive af- 
forded by the higher return; and this, 
for reasons cited earlier in the article, 
may amount to very little or none at 
all. However that may be, it is all 
too likely that it will take years to 
compensate for even a 20 per cent in- 
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ABOUT 


pe | Profit-Sharing 


Shating- 


Ravvement 
Paw.. 





Your customers who run businesses are interested 
in building more loyal, more efficient employees. 
And, like many other businessmen, they will find 
that a Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan offers an 
ideal answer because it gives employees an im- 
portant stake in the company’s success — and pro- 
vides valuable benefits possible in no other way. 


Companies need tailor-made plans to fit special 


conditions. As a financial adviser to your customers, ° 


you want to make sure that they get the plan which 
best fits their situation. 


The plan should guard against promises of pay- 
ments that they may not be able to keep. 


It should help them keep good employees and 
stimulate them to work for greater profits. 


It should provide that the profits put in trust 
will be taxed only to the employees after retire- 
ment when taxes are lower. 


It should provide that most of the money stay 
liquid but from which, nevertheless, your cus- 
tomers’ employees can be sure of substantial 
pensions or severance pay. 


Accomplishing these important requirements varies 
from business to business. But these features, and 
many more that you as your customers’ financial 
adviser will appreciate, can be built into Connecti- 
cut Mutual Profit-Sharing Retirement Plans. For 
example, our plans help solve the problem of the 
over-age employee. There need be no payments in 
unprofitable years. Large first-year payments are 
not necessary. These plans can be written for com- 
panies with as few as five employees. 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual was one of 
the earliest and is today one of the largest writers 
of life insurance for specialized business purposes. 
Not only are its policies particularly adapted to use 
in profit-sharing retirement plans, but comparisons 
will show that its costs are among the lowest. 


Retirement Plans 


Made to Fit Your Customers’ Needs 


FREE BOOKLET ON PROFIT-SHARING 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


Particularly usetul to bankers and trust officers is a 
booklet answering many questions about profit- 
sharing retirement plans. It answers such questions 
as how the employer's contribution is determined, 
tax deductibility of the employer's contribution, 
how members of the trust are taxed, how Social 
Security fits in, and many other important ques- 
tions. Scores of your customers can have more 
permanent and financially sound businesses with a 
Connecticut Mutual Plan. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. BM-1, Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet “Some Questions and Answers 
about Profit Sharing Retirement Plans.” 


Name 
Bank 
Street 


City State 


The 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 
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crease in the interest cost of existing 
deposits. The alternative of foregoing 
the slight gain or suffering a slight 
loss in the bank’s savings total might 
readily prove to be the lesser of 
two evils. This would appear to be 
particularly true of banks already 
paying 2 per cent. 

6. To the extent, that commercial 
banks’ savings depositors are moti- 
vated in their choice of depositories by 
rate differentials, an increase in the 
rate to 3 per cent will not prevent 
their shifting their funds to savings 
and loan shares so long as the latter 








48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston 


GOVERNMENT 
STATE + MUNICIPAL + HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS - 
PUBLIC UTILITY & INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


pay an even higher rate, which most of 
them do. Neither wil! it prevent in- 
vestment funds, temporarily de- 
posited in savings accounts, from 
moving on into stocks and bonds, par- 
ticularly if those funds happen to be 
earmarked for investment in tax free 
bonds by a depositor in an even mode- 
rately high income tax bracket. 
Laying all of the foregoing consi- 
derations aside, the possibility of a 
trend toward lower interest rates on 
bank loans and investments develop- 
ing within the next six months would 
seem to be deserving of at least a 





RAILROAD 





PHILADELPHIA 








little thought. ‘There may be another 
increase in the discount rate within 
that period, and there may be even 
tighter credit controls of all kinds if the 
stock market stages a blow-off upside. 
Some indications that such a move 
may be in the making has recently 
been in evidence in the strong advance 
of certain stocks that provide a hedge 
against inflation. 


The acute fear of a shooting war, 
even a small one, has largely subsided. 
But a semi-wartime attitude about 
rising prices and scarcities, caused in 
part by gas and oil rationing in Eu- 
rope, is adding an inflationary poten- 
tial to the already existing infla- 
tionary tendencies that caused the 
Federal Reserve Board to adopt its 
present tight money policy. If the 
stock market should stage a blow-off 
on increased volume, perhaps estab- 
lishing a new high in the various gene- 
rally used ‘‘averages,”’ the Fed would 
almost certainly hit it with everything 
in the book. Drastie further credit 
controls probably would be used to 
dampen the inflation psychology even 
if there were little or no expansion in 
business loans or brokers loans at the 
time. 

A real excess of speculative activity 
in the stock market, if subjected to 
severe credit controls probably would 
be followed by a decline of substantial 
proportions in the stock market. This, 
in turn, would very likely be followed 
by sufficient contraction in housing 
starts, business plant expenditures, 
and reduction of inventories to ease 
the demand, both for bank credit and 
for long term capital. These develop- 
ments could only result in an over-all 
decline in interest rates. This is not a 
prediction. It is merely a statement of 
a possibility that should be kept in 
mind as a factor bearing on the ad- 
visability of increasing the rate of 
interest paid on savings deposits. 


An increase in savings interest will 
inevitably be regarded by the de- 
positor as something in the nature of 
a medium- or long-term commitment; 
savings rates have historically fol- 
lowed a more or less rigid pattern of 
behavior, and it may be assumed that 
any rates currently established will 
continue to prevail into a period of 
lower yields on loans and investments. 
To refrain from raising the rate now 
may well prove to be the best possible 
means of keeping interest costs in line 
with the conditions prevailing 
throughout the next several years. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 
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History's big bear market in U. S. Treasury securities, now eleven years 
old_ and reminiscent of the downward swing of 1900-22, does not appear destined 
to end in 1957. 

Issues such as the 23s due 1967/72 have been hammered down more than 
20 points since 1946. No early improvement in prices of intermediate and 
longer-term obligations is promised by a team of powerful forces now at work. 

These are: (1) continued heavy demand for bank loans, which should in- 
tensify steadily as the March 15 tax date nears; (2) record corporation and 
municipal spending programs, resulting in all-time high borrowing of capital funds 
this year; (3) inability of banks to increase volume of loans at last year’s pace. 


Offsetting these influences, savings are continuing to climb. The rate 
of increase last year was 73 per cent, against 6 per cent in 1955. Individual 
savings total $26.5 billion now, almost twice 1951. But the rate of savings growth 
is not so great as the increase in demand for funds. 

The Federal Reserve, therefore, remains dedicated to a restrictive credit 
policy to stem monetary inflation. Bills have been sold in large volume this 
month to check the seasonal easing of credit. No early, significant upturn in 


money supply is possible. An even tighter rein should be kept on bank credit 
than late last year. 





Net borrowed reserves are expected to climb over recent levels. Yields 
on short-term governments should remain firm over the coming month and the yield 
curve should remain flat. 

Since savings do not appear large enough to meet demands for new funds, 
only a downturn in business could stimulate bond prices, ease yields. But, 
basically, Fed economists foresee a buoyant 1957. Says Fed Chairman Martin: 

"We are wrestling with the problem of prosperity and not the problem of deflation 
at the moment. Demand for funds still is outpacing savings." 


Very slight credit policy shifts can now be very effective. A chief 
reason for this is sharply reduced bank and corporate liquidity. 

Corporate liquidity—ratio of cash and securities tq current liabilities— 
is the lowest since 1942. Bank liquidity—-ratio of cash and governments to 
deposits—is the lowest since 1933. Dealers have pared — to long-time 
lows. 


All of this means the already thin market is much more sensitive than 


Said the Red Queen in Alice in Wonderland: "You must, run as fast as 


you can to stay in the same place; to go anywhere, you must run at least 
twice as fast as that". 5 


Such is the plight of the Treasury in its refunding operations; the 
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average length of the national debt shrunk by six months in 1956 to 45 months, 
more than wiping out the preceding three years' gain in extending the debt. 

Treasury obligations coming due this year total $31.6 billion; all 
or the great bulk must be refunded. Prospects are for no lengthening of 
the debt, instead possible further shortening. No longer term issues can be 
offered until a market returns for them, and this is not imminent. 

Vast changes in debt ownership have occurred since World War II. Bank 
holdings of governments have declined to $57.4 from $84.7 billion and insurance 
company holdings are down to $13.1 from $22.5 billion. U. S. Government 
trust funds have doubled holdings to $54.4 from $26.1 billion and corporations 
and individuals own $102.6 billion now, against $89.5 billion in 1945. 


A great shift in ownership and much shorter average maturity for the 


Like 01' Man River, the municipal bond market just keeps rollin' along, 
its course marked by an occasional short waterfall and a doleful view of the future. 
New days of trial appear to lie ahead. An avalanche of issues is to be 
marketed this year. The backlog of prospective obligations is the largest in 
history, about double the total three years ago. Since there is no prospect of 
an early easing of credit conditions, yields may well press to still higher levels. 
Total state and local government debt is rising at a sensational pace, 
having trebled in the past ten years to reach $48 billion. High grade municipal 
issues now provide a yield of about 34 per cent, lesser-known names 4 per cent. 
This is considerably less than the yield averages from 1900 to 1930, but provides 
a record return to the buyer because of higher taxes. 


Among issues which will give the market a test in coming weeks: 
$85 million California general obligations; $20 million San Antonios; 
$20 million Denvers; $17.5 million Georgia rural roads; $6.7 million Birminghams 
and $4.5 million St. Landry Parish, La., schools. 


HHH HHH HEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EX BANKTNG INDICATORS * * * % % % % % 4% HHH HHH HH HEH HH HHH HEHEHE HE HHH 


Latest Month Year 


Report Earlier Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 


Commercial and imauetrial LOans. 6 cin kc wiawoacdcisecaoen $30.8 $29.9) $26 .7 

er ee er ee ae ee re 2 -5) 

Loans TO PrOkOrs And GOAUOrS:. 2. ccc ewuiewdwdaed eee weed aee 2m LS 3 

Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities........ ER Luz Lid 

US G2 ee cc ee a 8.9 9 8.1 

Other Loans (AancEudine CONSUMET).... 2.06 cic ceddwed os ncecu Ded Li. 0 L052 

UcS. GOMSrOmONt SOCUTIUIOS. «ook wai cae swe cas aneae éeewin 20.7 20.1 50.1 

ee Ne oe sta Gs spe theattws WSR Men we ww Geese rssna wre ede bt Sad 49 ts 8.3 , 
All Member Banks (in millions) 

Retimatee GMCOES TESOTVES.... cc. 5. ik ib eda wiwawswsceeew ewe $ 663 $ 695 $ 704 

Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks...................... 641 629 753 
Yields (Moody’s) 

i CS sii. Cn ae eA Ono he Ra ee eR AAS eRe Os 3.66 3.44 2 81 

st dard Ww Os ae a ae eae a dee ae 3.58 3.47 2.90 

5 ec sack Awana Ak woe A be ee Bw eam 35.51 3.43 2.88 

a crue She ak Je Ge I ee ak AR A A 3.59 3.49 a.te 
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The First National Ban 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1956 


Board of Directors 


JoserH L. Bock 


President, 
Inland Steel Company 





Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


CHEsseR M. CAMPBELL 
President, 

Tribune Company 

J. D. FARRINGTON 


Chairman of the Board 
ago, Rock Island a 
Pacific Railroad Company 






MarsHALL FIELD, JR. 
Editor and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 

James B. ForGAN 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Watcrer M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 
Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNOWLSON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp 
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President 
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Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 
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President, Chicago, Burlington 
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Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oates, Jr. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


WiILiiamM Woop PRINCE 


President, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 
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Winston & Company 


R. Douctas STUART 


Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis Warr 
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Chairman of the Board, 
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Rosert FE. Witson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard O:! Company (Indiana) 


Rosert FE. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks : . ‘ ° 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . ; i i ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ; ‘ ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 


Other Assets . ‘ a ‘ ‘ i . ° 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . . . . . ° 
Surplus. i ‘ . ‘ i . ° ° 
Undivided Profits. ; - ‘ ‘ é 
Discount Collected, but not Earned ‘ ‘ ° 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . ° ° ° 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 5 é ‘ n 


Liability Account of Acceptances 
Time Deposits 

Demand Deposits 
Deposits of Public Funds 


$ 529,855,586.28 
1,947,350, 038.41 
‘ ‘ 171, 757,578.64 





Liabilities other than those above stated 


. . 


$ 683,361,470.74 
571,897, 802.96 
144,823, 744.81 
1,504,839, 653.87 
1,369, 982.01 
6,600, 000,00 

3, 492, 851.83 
5,675, 307.80 
362,833.12 


$2,922, 423,647.14 


$ 100,000,000.00 
120,000, 000.00 

10, 796, 592.22 

4, 907,521.39 
2,000,000.00 
32,002, 733.81 

3, 743, 767.83 


2,648, 963, 203.33 
9,828.56 
$2,922, 423,647.14 





, 





United States Government obligations carried at $253,875,970.57 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Conference Speakers Discuss Future of 


AGRICULTURE AND BANKING. 


Highlighted in the excerpts presented here are the principal 

* addresses heard by the 500 bankers in attendance at the 
ABA's Fifth National Agricultural Credit Conference, held in 
St. Louis December 10-12. Theme of the Conference was 
“‘Bank Credit for a Changing Agriculture.” 


A Shift in Resource Utilization 


From the introductory remarks of Con- 
ference Chairman Harry W. Schaller, 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission, A. 
B. A. and President, Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank, Storm Lake, la.: 


DE“1s!ons affecting the utilization 
of the resources in our respect- 
ive communities are made largely by 
individuals who own or control those 
resources. But many of them will use 
credit to finance a part of their activi- 
ties; and the cost, availability, and 
terms of credit can and do influence 
their decisions. Therefore, our daily 
decisions on individual loan applica- 
tions help to determine who will con- 
trol the resources in our communities 
in future years and how they will be 
used. Furthermore, and this is the sig- 
nificant thing, the wealth and welfare 
of our communities will be determined 
largely by how effectively the resources 
are utilized. It is important, therefore, 
that the resources be in competent 
hands if our communities are to 
achieve optimum economic growth. 
In the final analysis, the growth of the 
American economy is merely the sum 
of what goes on in your community 
and mine and the many 
throughout the nation. 


Economic growth may be _ based 
upon additional amounts of resources 
or their more efficient utilization. The 
over-all shifts in the pattern of re- 
source utilization in agriculture are, 
of course, well known-——about the same 
amount of land; much less labor; 
much more capital in the form of 
machinery, mechanical and electrical 
power, and investments in soil im- 
prevements. 

Of the shifts just mentioned, one of 
the more significant is farm labor ef- 
ficiency. This ability to get more done 
with less physical labor is the way 
successful farmers attain a standard of 
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others 


living comparable to that of our urban 
people. This farm labor efficiency also 
creates more “‘city cousins” who help 
produce those things which make pos- 
sible a fuller and more satisfying life. 
This kind of shift in resource utili- 
zation is highly beneficial to the na- 
tional economy, to agriculture, and 
even to most of the individuals di- 
rectly concerned. Individual areas, of 
course, may benefit or suffer depend- 
ing upon the alternative employment 
of the labor released from agriculture. 
If it is employed more productively in 
other lines in the area, economic 
growth is achieved. If the labor is 
transferred to other areas where it is 
employed more productively, eeonom- 
ic growth is achieved; but the local 
area may appear not to have bene- 


fitted directly. 


However, before drawing a final 
conclusion, it is necessary to consider 
the effects of these shifts on the re- 
duced population remaining in the 
area. This prospect disturbs some 
people a great deal. They see a de- 
cline of rural trading centers and 
community institutions. As the farm 
population in a community declines, 
there may be fewer purchasers of 
goods for direct personal consump- 
tion—food and clothing. But the mar- 
ket for machinery and consumer dur- 
able goods associated with larger 
farms and better living may be ex- 
pected to increase as the area’s re- 
sources are reorganized more effi- 
ciently. 


It is important also that we recog- 





HARRY W. SCHALLER AND JOSEPH C. WELMAN 
Every problem an opportunity 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


Northwest Corner LaSalle and Monroe Streets e Chicago, Illinois 


Corporations, partnerships, individuals, and banks will find 





a broad range of services available to them in the Banking, Bond, 


and Trust Departments of The Northern Trust Company. 


— STATEMENT OF CONDITION —MH Me —_ 
December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . $182,137,827.38 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . 225,098,463.75 DIRECTORS 
State, Municipal,and Other Securities 105,545,289.35 : * 


Loans and Discounts ....... 253,190,960.47 SEWELL L. AVERY 



















Director, United States G Cc 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ... 720,000.00 Sisontne, tanta asec. 
UR bk vc we 6 eH OO 1,400,000.00 ALBERT B. DICK 111 

one eg: President, 
Customers’ Liability, Account a: nae 
of Acceptemens «210 se sae 134,655.40 


DONOLD B. LOURIE 
‘una + «+6 & 6 @ 300,000.00 President, 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Other Resources 


THUMM. 40 ctw eee ce we we oo + BPRS ee wussae &. COELA 


Vice President and Treasurer, 
International Harvester Company 


LIABILITIES 
GILBERT H. SCRIBNER, JR. 








Capieal Geock . 2 2 2c a - » « » $ 9,000,000.00 Partner, 
Surplus. . 2... 4.44.44. 15,000,000.00 een 
Undivided Peete . 1... 22 ses 6,376,128.35 ee 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc... . 9,769,337.49 Eigin National Watch Company 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1957 . 270,000.00 EDWARD BYRON SMITH 
Acceptances Outstanding ..... 141,199.30 ances 


Cher Tees lw tw ee 1,133,773.09 SOLOMON BYRON SMITH 


Deposits: Executive Vice President, 
The Northern Trust Company 










Demand ... $491,224,728.58 
. JOHN STUART 
IRE 4.4 ws a 190,439,421.18 Director, Member Executive Committee, 
U.S.Gov't ..  45,172,608.36 726,836,758.12 ee Te 
SOLOMON A. SMITH 
PN ay cas xen ca sm fae ae A a a . $768,527,196.35 President, 


The Northern Trust Company 





United States Government securities carried in the above statement at $47,526,- 
218.75 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as required by law; and 
other securities carried at $509,181.44 are deposited with the State Authorities 
under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


January 15, 1957 
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The Mosler Century Bank Vault Door, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY e SINCE 1848 ¢ 320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. ¢ FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO 





WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 


In its.reflection ... 
a profound pride 


There are a great many different reasons, of course, 
why a bank executive might stand with profound pride 
before a new Mosler Century Vault Door in one of the 


bank’s newly completed or modernized offices. 


It could, quite logically, be the almost overpowering 
beauty of the door itself, its daring “tomorrowness” 
that is achieved without surrender of the look of 
dignity and impregnability that a bank vault door 
ought to have. 


It could, with equal logic, be the superb engineering 
that is inherent in Mosler products . . . their unmatched 
performance in daily use, month after month, year 
after year. 


Or it could simply be the knowledge that the name he 
and his associates have put their faith in — in choosing 
this important equipment has, for over 100 years, been 
the one held in highest regard by leaders in business, 
banking and government. 


We'd welcome an opportunity to discuss your plans 
with you and your architect. 









nize that within commuting distance 
of many of our farms we have or can 
develop productive uses for labor and 
capital other than in the production of 
agricultural commodities. It is clear, 
therefore, that in our appraisals of 
the longer run prospects for our re- 
spective communities, we should take 
a broad view, that we consider non- 
agricultural as well as agricultural ac- 
tivities, and that we keep always in 
the foreground the objectives of 
achieving an efficient use of the avail- 
able resources. This is the key to high 
income and high standards of living. 


Lack of Time a Problem 


Joseph C. Welman, ABA Vice President 
and President of The Bank of Kennett, 
Kennett, Mo. 


UNXDousTEDLy we are in a period of 

great problems and great op- 
portunities. In this rapidly changing 
world, nowhere are the changes more 
pronounced than in agriculture. I like 
to refer to this period as being char- 
acterized and dominated by the 
‘ations’: experimentation, diversifi- 
cation, fertilization, mechanization, 
and irrigation. 


For 2) year - 
Profitable Trust Advertising 
and Sales Programs 


Plamned buy 


It is certain that we shall continue 
to be involved in this great agricultural 
revolution for some time to come and 
that the tremendous task of financing 
the mechanization of our farms; the 
development and handling of more 
and better livestock; the increase in 
the relatively expensive specialty op- 
erations; the increased use of fertili- 
zers; better and higher-priced seeds 
and more chemicals and poisons; and 
the growing trend toward irrigation 
will require of us much more time, 
energy, knowledge and wisdom, and 
much, much more money. 


Just as we bankers must compete for 
our share of the funds with which to 
do this financing . . so also must 
we compete successfully for the man- 
agement personnel to do this job. 


There are 10,472 banks in the 
United States with total assets of less 
than $7.5 million each. I hold the firm 
belief that these small banks are the 
hard core of our independent dual 
banking system and the real bulwark 
in the never-ending struggle to pre- 
serve and maintain our present sys- 
tem. Banking, in general, is, and 
should be, very much interested in the 


KENNEDY SINCLAIRE 


Visit us for coffee and a talk about 
your program at— 


THE KENNEDY SINCLAIRE BOOTH 


MID-WINTER 
TRUST CONFERENCE 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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survival, well-being, and prosperity 
of this group. 

The biggest single handicap of small 
bank management is lack of time. We 
have entirely too much to do and are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
handle the day-by-day routine man- 
agement problems and to give the 
thoughtful and considerate attention 
necessary to the tremendously in- 
creased loans, the enlarged and con- 
stantly emerging operational prob- 
lems and opportunities, and the ful- 
filment of our duties and obligations 
to our communities. 


It’s Everybody's System 


Edward A. Wayne, First Vice President, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond: 


TH PAST TEN YEARS have witnessed 

a dramatic reversal in our reli- 
ance upon the effectiveness of Federal 
Reserve policy. From allegations of 
impotence we have come in a com- 
plete about-face to implications of 
omnipotence. Neither evaluation is 
correct. The truth lies somewhere in 
between. 


Federal Reserve policy is directed 
toward the maintenance of our present 
system with the minimum of inter- 
ference with market forces. The Fede- 
ral Reserve System has no desire to 
substitute its judgment for the col- 
lective judgment of the market places 
of this great nation. It has’no desire to 
restrict in any way sustainable growth 
in our economy. On the contrary, it 
understands its reasons for existence 
to be exactly the opposite. 


We as a people adopted a central 
banking system with the intent that 
it provide enough—but not too 
much—elasticity to our money sup- 
ply. The fact that ‘‘enough” is some- 
times not as much as would-be bor- 
rowers would like brings pressure 
upon us. You can, of course, blame the 
Fed or the examiners or your compe- 
tition or politicians as the cause of 
your refusal of loan requests. But— 
and here’s the point—you as the lend- 
ing officers of our leading commercial 
banks should be better informed than 
your customers concerning the long- 
run implications of self-discipline for 
the economy, and you should be pre- 
pared to explain to your customers the 
basic principles underlying credit 
availability and cost. It’s easy to ‘‘get 
the cat off your back” by blaming 
someone else, but it’s more construct- 
ive to have our fellow Americans un- 
derstand better the way in which our 
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Statement 
of Condition 


As of December 31, 
1956 


Board of Directors 


EDWIN E. ADAMS, President 

W. P. FULLER BRAWNER, W. P. Fuller & Co. 
FRANK E. BUCK, Retired 

RALPH K. DAVIES, American President Lines 
CHARLES de BRETTEVILLE, Spreckels Sugar Co. 
CHRISTIAN de GUIGNE., Stauffer Chemical Co. 


RICHARD E. HAMBROOK, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


WILLIAM KENT, JR., William Kent Estate Co. 
ALFRED B. LAYTON, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

ROY G. LUCKS, California Packing Corp. 
MARSHALL P. MADISON, Attorney-at-Law 
ELLIOTT McALLISTER, Chairman of the Board 

J. G. McINTOSH, Alexander and Baldwin Ltd. 
SILAS H. PALMER, Engineer 

HENRY S. PARSONS, Retired 

JACK M. POPE, Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
WM. S. TOWNE, M. & T. Inc. 

FREDERIC B. WHITMAN, Western Pacific Railroad 
BRAYTON WILBUR, Wilbur-Ellis Co. 


Assets 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . 
United States Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities 


§$115,103,256.23 
104,940,024.19 
29,093,146.08 
5,110,000.00 


Loans and Discounts ( Less — rve) 272,420,896.88 
Customers’ Liability Under 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances... 18,605,188.63 
Bank Premises 5,385,708.16 


Other Real Bstate. . . «5 «© «< «© « & 
Accrued Interest . . . . 2 «6 «© « « 
Other Assets ee ae ee a ee ee 


$552 


Securities carried at $87,522.549.47 in the above 
Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, and 
for other purposes as required by law. 


Liabilities 
Deposits: 
Demand _— 
Ra Ss ee 
U.S.Government 
Other Public 
Accrued Taxes, Interest. Ete, 
Dividends Declared & Sp ens 
Interest Collected Not Earne é. A Ger aes 5a 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Acceptances Sold With Our 
Dane. 5 «<=» -» « « & @ 
Capital Funds: 
Capital 
Surplus . . — or 
Undivided Profits se 


. $330,173,135.94 
104,442,546.24 
18,871,208.96 
38,459,791.82 


$11,964,000.00 
19,036,000.00 
4,724,169.25 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


A good bank to start with... 


a good bank to grow with 


OFFICES IN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND WASHINGTON 


San Francisco. Portland, Seattle. Tacoma, Berkeley, Martinez, Millbrae, Oakland, San Leandro 


January 15, 1957 


43,437.51 
1,269,642.88 
208,618.50 

179,919.06 








$491,946,682.96 
3,423,261.62 


358,920.00 


2,011,592.78 


18,715,292.45 


35.724,169.25 
$552,179,919.06 
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of Los Angeles «8th & Hill 


WE HAVE NO BRANCHES ¢ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
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FOR 
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EXCHANGE 
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HEAD OFFICE 
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120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH 
82, King William St., London E.C. 4 
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economy operates to produce an ever- 
increasing return to us all. 


Correspondent Banking’s Job 


William A. McDonnell, President, The 
First National Bank in St. Louis 


It is estimated that the population 
of this country in 1975 will be 200 mil- 
lion and the need for agricultural 
products in that year will be 40 per 
cent greater than now. It is highly 
improbable, therefore, that the lend- 
ing ability of rural banks alone can 
keep pace with these rapidly increas- 
ing credit requirements of agricul- 
ture. If commercial banking is to 
meet these needs and prevent the 
further invasion of other types of 
lending agencies, it must be through 
the operation of the correspondent 
banking system—the working to- 
gether of large and small banks. 

As of June 30, 1956, according to the 
Federal ‘Reserve System’s survey, 
commercial banks had outstanding to 
farmers credit aggregating over $5 bil- 
lion. Furthermore, approximately one- 
third of this amount, or $1.7 billion 
was in intermediate-term loans, a type 
of credit which has long been sorely 
needed by farmers and which was 
practically unavailable until recent 
years. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the total pro- 
duction credit to farmers from all in- 
stitutional sources is being extended 
by commercial banks. 

Yes, we are doing a good job; but as 
the credit requirements of agriculture 
continue to increase rapidly with the 
changes I have mentioned, we must be 
prepared to do a vastly bigger job; 
and the rural banks cannot do it alone. 

I am aware, of course, that there 
are a few city banks which are already 
working closely with their rural cor- 
respondents in this field. The number, 
however, remains relatively small; and 
much remains to be done in the de- 
velopment of effective teamwork. 

Farming is no longer simply a way 
of life. It has become a business——a 
manufacturing business, if you please 

the production of food and fiber. 
Furthermore, it is rapidly becoming 
big business. If you don’t think so, 
just price a cotton picker, a tractor, 
a reaper, or any of the many other 
machines essential to modern farming. 
The average farm investment in land 
and other assets is now about 75 per 
cent larger than in 1947. If commercial 
banking is to meet the enlarged credit 
needs of these food and fiber manu- 


facturers of tomorrow, without allow- 
ing other lending agencies to invade 
our field further, we must be alert and 
resourceful. I submit that we can best 
do this job by working together 
through the relationship we know as 
correspondent banking. 


The Medium Sized Correspondent 


J. W. Bellamy, Jr., President, National 
Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


THE PROXIMITY of the medium size 

bank, in itself, offers many ad- 
vantages in the handling of overlines 
for the smaller banks. The knowledge 
of the type of credit extended in the 
particular area, the general economy 
of the area, and the availability to 
service the application and complete 
the loan are important factors in meet- 
ing the needs of the smaller bank’s 
farm customer. 


The key to providing this type ser- 
vice to the smaller bank is the corres- 
pondent bank’s having as a member 
of its staff a full-time trained agricul- 
tural representative. This is essential 
to the success of banks working to- 
gether to provide adequate credit. If 
you do not have such a man, then this 
is your starting point in correspondent 
banking in the field of agricultural 
credit. 


What to look for in a good farm man 
presents as many problems as the 
many talents he must possess. He 
should have the personality to present 
sound technical advice in a language 
the farmer knows and understands. He 
may be confronted with problems of 
maximum land utilization by proper 
fertilization. He may be called upon to 
advise with the farmer on insect con- 
trol, various types of irrigation, soil 
conservation practices, and other tech- 
nical subjects. He must be practical in 
his thinking to apply this technical 
knowledge to the mutual benefit of 
both the borrower and the lender. 
From the standpoint of the bank, he 
must be qualified to appraise the far- 
mer and his operation, implements and 
machinery, real estate and improve- 
ments, and the value and condition of 
growing crops. In the field of public 
relations, he plays an important role 
of representing the bank on-the-farm. 


It may appear difficult for you to 
secure a man with all of the qualifica- 
tions just mentioned. This need not be 
the case. A man with an academic or 
experienced background in agriculture 
can be trained by you to make a good 
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EDWIN C. AUSTIN 


Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
President, Container Corporation 
of America 
















RESOURCES 

















































‘ q 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks..... .$211,092,152.69 ROBERT W. GALVIN 
U. S. Government Securities............ 120,698,339.03 President, Motorcia, Enc. 
State and Municipal Securities.......... 48,312,450.97 nn eee 
Other Bonds and Securities............. 5,715,426.42 Standard Oil Company (indiene) 
Leones and Discounts. .................. 361,035,445.77 hessdinn Ge, Di 
resident, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock............ 1,050,000.00 Santa Fe Railway Company 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 5,719.99 eee oo 
toom 2001, Harris Trust Bldg. 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources.... 3,248,184.55 STANLEY G. HARRIS 
rn .  4,875,000.00 Chairman, Smeutive Committee 







CHARLES C. JARCHOW 


President, American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


cau beeene ne $756,032,719.42 


















LIABILITIES 





























































Demand Deposits... .. . $605 ,206,614.86 EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
Time Deposits 92 921 161 04 President, Union Tank Car Company 
I esi irc 92,921,161. 
Tatel Depesiie.....................+: $698, 127,775.90 7 inna 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1957....... 450,000.00 International Harvester Company 
x F. B. MCCONNELL 
BN tin ited oahidie Soa dod dg bis alee ace 5,719.99 peibaatia. dices Meciaai dea ah 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc.........  6,077,287.46 JAMES L. PALMER 
General Contingency Reserve........... 7,418,105.44 President, Marshall Field & Company 
Capital. $ 15,000, 000. 00 WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
ee ee a ee eee President, United Air Lines, Inc. 
a see ethos 20,000,000.00 CHARLES H. PERCY 
Undivided Profits...... 8,953,830.63 _ President 
é Oe Bell & Howell Company 
‘70ee) Comet Pemie............6005. 43,953,830.63 GUY E. REED 
ek etre eae ee $75 56, 032, 719.42 Room 2003, Harris Trust Bldg. 





JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 
STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mellvaine 
VINCENT YAGER 
Senior Vice President 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 


President 

















United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $70,256,370 
are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required 
or permitted by law. 
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agricultural 
bank. 


representative for your 


A Reciprocal Relationship 


Harry S. Lekwa, President, Ackley State 
Bank, Ackley, la. 


E REALIZE that competition is 
strong among city correspon- 
dent banks. That factor is the lifeblood 
of all business. The city correspondent 
banker is certainly within his rights to 
display his wares and try to move a 
country bank account to his own bank. 
I do, however, question the wisdom of 
suggesting to a country banker that he 
split his account. A country bank 
should concentrate its balances so that 
it can feel justified to ask for services 
it needs and to which it feels it is en- 
titled. We know that a city correspon- 
dent cannot give service unless it has 
compensating balances. To split an ac- 
count will not be of much value to the 
city correspondent banks and will 
eventually be a disservice to the coun- 
try banks. 

What can the city correspondent 
banks do for agriculture? We ask you 
to use, not your enormous tangible re- 
sources, but the great technical knowl- 
edge at your disposal, your combined 














eleven ably staffed offices. 


Back to the 
Backlog! 


It is usually some long-past defect or oversight in 
examining a title which “catches up” with the prop- 
erty Owner or investor — unless his interests are ad 
quately protected by title insurance. 2 = 
A “search” to us means tracing the title chain to its SARS 
origin —. To the banker who invests in mortgage 
loans, a TG&T policy guarantees against loss 
caused by undisclosed title irregularities. 
When making a loan secured by real 
property, avail yourself of our 
generations of experience — the 
facilities and resources of our 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
3 and Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 * WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 


influence, and your manifest deep and 
sincere interest in the well-being of our 
country to help foster and promote 
and support a workable farm policy. 
That will be a great contribution to 
agriculture. We country bankers and 
the farmers need your support and 
counsel. 


Which Ways to What Goals? 


Sherman E. Johnson, Director, Farm and 
Land Management Research, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


WE HAVE ACHIEVED the physical 

basis for farm abundance; and 
farmers have made excellent progress 
in physical efficiency; but we have not 
solved the economic problems of pro- 
viding opportunities for farmers to ob- 
tain a sustained proportionate share 
of the benefits of abundance, under 
conditions such as we are experiencing 
at the present time. We have not ad- 
equately recognized the necessity for a 
contingency reserve of productive ca- 
pacity. We have allocated very little 
of our research resources to the solu- 
tion of these problems. We have as- 
sumed that they would take care of 
themselves. When the pressure in the 
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SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
Progress vs. prosperity 


boiler has gone too high, we have pro- 
vided emergency ameliorative legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately, we have not rec- 
ognized the need for adequate anal- 
ysis of the economic effects of changes 
in technology and in prices and costs. 
More research in this field is necessary 
if the conflict between progress and 
prosperity is to be reconciled. 


Perhaps we still believe that com- 
petition and survival of the fittest will 
take care of the needed adjustment. 
If we share this belief, we should also 
consider the structure of agriculture 
that might emerge from a ‘“‘let alone”’ 
policy. How is it likely to compare 
with the kind of agriculture we would 
like to see develop in our community 
and in the nation as a whole? Would 
it result in a community of intelligent, 
capable operators of family farms of 
adequate size to provide satisfactory 
incomes? 


Or perhaps we are seeking quite dif- 
ferent goals. It seems desirable that 
farmers, rural bankers, and other farm 
groups consider carefully the goals 
they wish to achieve, and then obtain 
adequate analyses of alternative ways 
of reaching the desired objectives. This 
might require about as much research 
attention to the economic problems of 
farmers as we are giving to the tech- 
nical problems. 


If there is consensus concerning the 
objectives to be reached, and the ways 
of reaching them, it is possible to help 
mold the ‘“‘shape of things to come’”’ 
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Kenneth Martin, Vice President, Correspondent Bank Division 
of the First National Bank of Minneapolis (left), watches Louis 
Noske, Purina Dealer of Richmond, Minn., sign final papers 


Dats §, Doll, cashier of State Bank of Richmond, 
Minnesota, saw an opportunity to help farmers in 
his community prosper, as well as to help Louis 
Noske, local Purina Dealer, find the financing for 
a sound piece of business expansion. 


Doll and Noske explored the possibilities of a 
mobile grinding and mixing service. The need for 
such a service was evident, and Mr. Noske had 
demonstrated his ability to handle the expanded 
responsibilities during his two years as a success- 
ful Purina Dealer. 

However, the cost of a mobile mixer-and-grinder 
unit exceeded the legal loan limit of the State Bank 
of Richmond. This Fidn'e discourage Mr. Doll. He 
and Mr. Noske took their proposition to Kenneth 
T. Martin, Vice President, Correspondent Bank 
Division of the First National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Impressed by Doll’s and Noske’s analysis, as well 
as Mr. Noske’s proven ability as a businessman, 
Mr. Martin approved the financing Mr. Noske 
needed to put his service into operation. 

“We were very glad to help our correspondent, the 
State Bank of Richmond, with this financing,” Mr. 
Martin stated. ‘Mr. Noske handles a widely recog- 
nized product, has demonstrated his ability as a 
businessman, and his financial statement shows that 
he keeps his affairs in order. This is the kind of 
relationship we welcome and encourage as an exam- 
ple of constructive correspondent banking.” 
Commented Mr. Doll after the arrangements were 
completed: “This expansion in mobile grinding 
and mixing means a more efficient use of home- 


for a loan on a mobile grinding and mixing unit. Joseph Doll, 
Cashier of State Bank of Richmond (right), shows his pleasure 
at a successful conclusion to the negotiations he engineered. 


This community benefits from 
constructive correspondent banking 


grown grain with Purina Chows. After all, when 
farmers in our market make money, both Mr. Noske 
and my bank do good business.” 


The success Mr. Doll (left) and Mr. Noske (right) had in 
gaining the cooperation of a Correspondent Bank was due 
largely to the careful study they made of the need and 
opportunity which existed in the Richmond area for a mobile 
grinding and mixing service. 


We will be happy to send you details on how 
profitable poultry and livestock financing helps 
build community prosperity. 

WRITE: 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1600 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Partners in Prosperity 
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This is our brand new booklet, and we would be 









HARRY M. LOVE 


more than happy to send you a copy on request. Clie va. hates 







Of course most people who work with sizable in- in agriculture. Those responsible for 


passage of the Homestead Act influ- 
enced agriculture for generations to 
come. But an adequate understanding 
of the problem, and analysis of the 
consequences of alternative ways of 


dealing with it, are the first requisites 
But we have found that a number of institutional for intelligent action. 








vestment portfolios and handle large blocks of stock 


are thoroughly acquainted with Secondaries and 








Specials. 










buyers and sellers are not nearly as familiar with the i eet an Cindi, 


Exchange Distribution—a relatively new technique Dr. Harry M. Love, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Rural Sociology, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
at less cost, a better net return. Va. 


WHEN PRICES are supported above 
Of special interest are the comparative figures— what consumers are willing to 
pay, they look for cheaper sources of 
supply and substitute products. Syn- 
Merrill Lynch. thetics flourish while cotton suffers. 
Oleo spreads while butter spoils. Ex- 
port markets disappear as other coun- 
tries expand their production of cot- 
view of a sometimes complicated subject, just fill out ton, tobacco, wheat, ete. 


which often makes it possible to market a large block 


prices and spreads—on typical offerings handled by 


If you would like a copy of this very readable re- 








Ba a oe Similarly, as production allotments 
ane compen oe p are reduced, farmers find ways to pro- 
duce more per acre. They also bid up 









a ae a ee a en a ee ee ee ee ee ae the price for allotted acres in an effort 

Gentlemen: ; to buy fast enough to keep their rights 
Without obligation, please mail a copy of ‘‘Suppose You Want to Sell 25,000 from being reduced through cuts 
Shares of Stock”’ to— one - . “ 

Thus, production is not permitted 

Name $$ BIS to decrease in proportion to reduced 

Address____ allotments. Meanwhile, cost per unit 

seg ae 


of product does not decrease as might 

be expected. To the extent that total 

production is reduced and costs fail to 

decline proportionately, the farmer’s 

net income is lower. Producers strive 

to keep production up despite acreage 
(Continued on page 54) 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members of all Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 


The staff of the Senate Banking Committee has released its long-awaited report 
on "Institutional Investors and the Stock Market, 1953-55,"' an outgrowth of the 
committee’s stock market study of March 1955. 

The report includes data on 30 noninsured corporate pension funds (most of 
which are administered by banks), 31 bank-administered common trust funds and 875 
bank—-administered personal trusts where the trustee had full investment discretion. 








Corporate pension funds showed less fluctuations in net purchases of common 
stock than any of the other institutional groups covered in the study. Even more 
Significant, their net purchases were almost four-fifths .of their gross purchases. 
Corporate pension funds, says the report, "were unquestionably the institu- 
tional group with the highest rate of withdrawal of stocks from the market ... it 
would appear that the dollar volume of their net acquisitions was substantially 
greater than that of any of the other groups." 
for every dollar of stock they sold. 
Bank—administered personal trust funds, in contrast, sold $2 of stock for 
every dollar of stock bought. Even _so, the report estimates, common-—stock holdings 
of bank-administered personal trusts are larger than the combined stock holdings of 
all other institutional investors. 

















Institutional investment policies, says the report, "are in varying degree 
governed by short-run and long-run anticipations of general business prospects and 
the earnings prospects of the companies whose stocks they buy and sell." However, 

in the investment of personal trusts, other considerations may be determining. 


Regarding the impact of institutional investment on a rising stock market, the 
report says: "Not only was the more or less continuous increase in institutional 

buying since September 1953 a factor contributing to higher prices, but the concen- 
tration of their net acquisitions on a relatively few stocks appeared to have a 












between their total trading and the New York Stock Exchange volume 
"With respect to declining trends in stock prices that are associated with 
downswings in business activity, we have seen that during the first nine months of 
1953 institutional trading moved downward .. . Even though institutional investors 
may be guided by longer-term objectives than many noninstitutional traders, this 
does not signify that more adverse economic conditions may not produce marked 
shifts in investment policies away from common stocks." 





The corporate new issue calendar is loaded—and promises to be for some time 


to come. In fact, the backlog of offerings is so heavy as to virtually preclude 
any early improvement in corporate bond prices. 
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Competitive bidding deals slated for the next four weeks or so include $35 
million bonds of Pacific G&E, $10 million bonds of Southwestern G&E, $10 million 
bonds of Atlantic City Electric, $35 million debentures of Mountain States Tel. & 
Tel. and $12 million bonds of Public Service Co. of Oklahoma. Also on tap is a 
spate of railroad equipment financing. 

Among the larger negotiated underwritings on the calendar are $14 million 
debentures of American Machine & Foundry, 4.4 million shares of Socony Mobil Oil, 
$171 million debentures of Phillips Petroleum, $20 million debentures of Colorado 


Fuel & Iron and $25 million debentures of Douglas Aircraft. All but the Douglas 
offering are to be made initially to stockholders. 


The bull market in stocks could manage a net gain of only 2.6 per cent in 
1956, compared with rises of 22.3 per cent in 1955, 42.6 per cent in 1954. 

So_indecisive and selective was the market’s performance last year that, of 
SEC’s 29 stock groups (see table), 14 advanced and 15 declined. 
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SEC Indexes of Weekly Closing Prices of Common Stocks on the NYSE (1939-100) 
1955 Close 1956 Close 1956 Gains 
Best—Acting Groups 
Non-electrical industrial machinery 
Aircraft manufacturing 
Iron and steel 
Crude petroleum production 
Non-—ferrous metal 
Agricultural machinery 
Petroleum refining 
Drug and medicine 
Closed-end management investment co 
Average Performers 
Stone, clay and glass product 
Flectrical machinery 
Motor vehicle part and accessory 
COMPOSITE 
Air transport 
Electric and gas utility 
Household machinery 
Telecommunication 
Paper and allied product 
Fabricated metal product 
Amusement 
Poorest Performers 
Motor vehicle manufacturing 
Railroad 
Tobacco product 
Food and beverage 
Industrial chemical 
Railroad equipment 
Metal mining 
Retail trade 
Textile mill product and apparel 
Radio and television 
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DIRECTORS MANUFACTURERS 
go TRUST COMPANY 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson Co. 






















Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 
CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


nnieeies ts. tele 112 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 







LOU R. CRANDALL ee 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 






HORACE C. FLANIGAN RESOURCES 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
seein en eiuiiiibili Cash and Due from Banks $ 898,913,039 
President, United States Lines Company U. S. Government Securities 697,433,284 
JOHN GEMMELL, JR. U. S$. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 







Clyde Estates 













gages 71,182,775 
PAOLINO GERLI State, Municipal and Public Securities 177,327,654 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. : 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 4,511,700 
EUGENE S. HOOPER 
President Other Securities 30,618,488 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company ceptances i 1 64,754,950 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON ee ee ere te eee aneee 30,410,254 


Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


Banking Houses OT eee 18,073,969 
BARRY T. LEITHEAD ¢ #2 sas 
Seach: Cnath, Habidiliy Gi ian tine Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 35,713,419 
4 Accrued Interest and Other Resources 8,091,239 
KENNETH F. MactcLLAN iad 
President, United Biscuit Company 
of America $3,137,030,771 










JOHN T. MADDEN 











President, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank LIABILITIES 
Capital (5,039,000 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE VS7, 
President, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. shares—$10. par) $ 50,390,000 
GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN Surplus 100,000,000 
——— eee Undivided Profits 56,263,500 $ 206,653,500 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
President, Scranton & Lehigh Coal Co. Interest, etc. 22,031,632 
WILLIAM G. RABE Dividend Payable January 15, 1957 2,519,500 


Chairman, Trust Committee 






Outstanding Acceptances 36,741,020 

ag = a Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

ew Yor ity ° ° 
Foreign Bills 21,737,262 
HAROLD V. SMITH ‘ shins 
Chairman, The Home Insurance Company Other Liabilities 2, 126,742 
t. A. VAN BOMEL Deposits PR a WA ede Sn 2,845,221,113 
ir iona iry Prod 

fae | Dairy Products $3, 1 37,030,771 













— — — United States Government and Other Securities corried of $120,969 440 are pledged to 
Honorary Chairman 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes os required or permitted by law 
GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Co. Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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An invi 
<1 seemnnaat you 


Have a new Recordak —" Microfilms 
snstalled in y¢ 
¥ ree L rial \yasis- 


No oblig ation tt 
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should 


accept 


your 1957 budget 


Make any comparison ... make any test! 


Check its dependability. The Reliant is loaded with new 
features that assure trouble-free microfilming in the 


years ahead. For example, a new precision feeder pre- 
vents double feeding documents and missing pictures— 
even when operating at rate of 400 items per minute! 

Check its versatility. Reliant gives you a choice of 3 
reduction ratios—40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1; a choice of 
3 recording methods—duplex, duo, standard. It lets 
you expose two rolls of film simultaneously . . . endorse 
or cancel automatically in the microfilming run. 

Check its economy. Reliant gives you up to 80 pic- 
tures for 1¢ at 40 to 1 reduction. Lowest per-picture cost 
today! New spacing control prevents film waste. 


What your operator thinks is important, too. 


The Reliant was designed with a woman in mind. 
Plenty of leg room; no stooping or stretching—micro- 
filmed documents are returned to the finger tips, neatly 
stacked in sequence. And the stacking tray adjusts at 
a touch for larger or smaller documents. 

The Reliant is quiet, too . . . without question the 
quietest running microfilmer today. And it’s almost fun 
to run—just feed items by the handful without a 
thought about “double feeding.” (New precision feeder 
prevents this.) Film loading is a snap. And, since the 
Reliant takes 200-ft. rolls, loadings are cut in half. 

All in all, we're sure your operator—and you—will 
want a Reliant for keeps. 


*Recordak” ts a trademark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming and its application to banking routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Avoid the rush. For 
prompt delivery of a 
new Reliant, mail Name 
coupon today. 

I s Bank. 
Street 


City 


January 15, 1957 


Gentlemen: Please contact us regarding ‘Free 30-day Trial of New Reliant.” 
No obligation whatsoever. 
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Bouquet for the Fed 


ENRY C. ALEXANDER, chairman 

of J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., 

before the Executives’ Club of Chi- 
cago: ‘i 


We face challenges, domestic and 
international, with an economy 
that is vital and active and so far 
generally sound. This is true be- 
cause it has been permitted and 
encouraged to grow—but has been 
restrained from running wild. For 
this our thanks must go in large 
measure to the policy and actions 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
May it never lose its independence! 
May it never become ‘“house- 
broken,” whether to the White 
House or the Houses of Congress— 
never in politics. May it never be 
shackled into a lock-step with other 
government departments so that 
all may go marching off in what at 
one time or another would surely 
be the wrong direction. 


No, the Federal Reserve has been 
our principal defense against ram- 
pant inflation. It has held the 
money supply within bounds and 
let the cost of money rise in re- 
sponse to demand. It has sustained 
prosperity; it has not prevented 
growth. 


Savings & Investment 


AROMETER OF BUSINESS, pub- 
lished by Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank: 


The recent rise in savings has 
furnished an important source of 
funds to finance the sharp boost in 
business capital expenditures. Sur- 
veys of 1957 investment have not 
yet become available, but prelimi- 
nary information indicates many 
industries have laid plans for con- 
tinued expansion of plant and 
equipment spending. The Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor fore- 
cast 1957 business construction ex- 
penditures will be 5 per cent above 
1956, although these outlays have 
levelled off since mid-1956. Opti- 
mistic investment plans may be 
modified, however, if business sales 
of goods [are sluggish]. 


CURRENT COMMENT 









Moreover, there is growth un- 
certainty as to the availability of 
financing for enlarged investment 
outlays. Last year business ob- 
tained funds from personal savings, 
retained earnings and bank loans. 
Profit margins are being trimmed, 
so that the current trend of re- 
tained earnings is downward. In 
recent months bank loan expansion 
has also been held down to normal 
seasonal requirements through re- 
strictive Federal Reserve monetary 
policy. Consequently in 1957 busi- 
nesses may have to depend pri- 
marily on growth in personal sav- 
ings to finance greater capital out- 
lays. For this reason the trend of 
savings in the coming months will 
be of key significance for business 
activity. 


What Price Bonds? 


IESENBERGER INVESTMENT RE- 
PORT, published by Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co.: 


Bonds may have been oversold, 
but reasons are lacking for thinking 
the money pinch will soon ease. 
Our guess is that business may be- 
gin to taper off in the first quarter 
and that about then may occur a 
peak in money rates and a bottom 
in the bond market that could af- 
ford many buying opportunities. 


We do not think the bond market 
will make any major turn. Our be- 
lief is, as it has been for years, that 
bonds are in a long bear market 
with years to run. Just what causes 
the great tidal swings in long-term 
capital rates and bond prices has 
never been clearly demonstrated. 
The level of commodity prices, the 
rate of capital investment and the 
productive ability of the economy 
are factors. But, be that as it may, 
bond market cycles are very long. 
They are measured in decades 
rather than years or months . 


What we look for is a one or two 
year rally in prices that should be 
well worth-while from the stand- 
point of potential capital apprecia- 
tion, especially in view of the rela- 
tively liberal yields obtainable. The 
long bear markets in bonds are 













characterized by sharp, relatively 
brief periods of rather concen- 
trated declines punctuated by pe- 
riods of recovery. We appear to be 
approaching the culmination of the 
most recent decline. Our guess is 
that we may see in the early part 
of 1957 a thoroughly oversold con- 
dition in the bond market similar 
to those that occurred in late-1948 
and again in 1953. Such periods 
afford many attractive opportuni- 
ties for investment. The one ap- 
proaching should be particularly 
attractive. 


Whither the Stock Market? 


UCIEN O. HOOPER, chief analyst 
of W. E. Hutton Co.: 


The exact intraday lows (of the 
Dow Jones Industrials in 1956) were 
458.21 on January 23, 463.89 on 
February 4, 463.85 on May 29, 
463.83 on October 1 (and 463.06 on 
November 29). This would suggest 
a fairly strong demand area; but, in 
view of the market’s background 
and the lack of institutional in- 
centive to buy stocks when bonds 
are so attractive, it is my opinion 
that this support area eventually 
will be violated . 


So far as my technical work is 
eoncerned, I think I would have 
reason to be quite concerned about 
the stock market if it should break 
a level around 390. There is a lot 
of ‘open water’’ between 390 and 
200 with few apparent “ports of 
call” so far as the charts are con- 
cerned. It is my opinion, however, 
that the market will find support 
between 390 and 435. 


I believe that this is a deep and 
logical correction rather than a ma- 
jor change in the broad upward 
trend, an interruption which is 
more likely to last less than a year 
than more than a year. I think it 
stems primarily from a world-wide 
change in interest rates to which 
adjustments in thinking gradually 
will be made. As always, the main 
unfavorable factor is supplemented 
by numerous other unfavorable fac- 
tors. 
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STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


aici Tag gil 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States 


Government Obligations. . $118,629,268.26 
Public Housing 

Authority Obligations 

(Fully Guaranteed) 4,447,580.60 
State, County, and 

Municipal Bonds 18,184,286.86 


Other Bonds 

Stock in Federal Reserve Rath 
Loans and Discounts . 

Income Accrued . 
Letters of Credit and eneuane . 
Banking House and Equipment 
Other Assets a es 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund . 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 
Deferred Income Bue - 
Letters of Credit and Acumptonets ‘ 


$ 22,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
4,675,017.24 


DEPOSITS: 


Individual . 
Banks ‘ 
U. S. Government . 


181,810,804.97 
294,823,005.37 
16,554,146.25 






$ 


S 


8 


338,382,415.31 


141,261,135.72 
2,597, 144.77 
1,500,000.00 
366,441,151.90 
2,456,648.10 
19,787,457.42 
9,588,236.89 
130,513.96 


$882.144,704.07 


-675,017.24 
"368. 304.40 
973,301.09 
52,267.33 
7,457.42 


793,187,956.59 


882,144,704.07 


The major difference 
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between banks of today 


is the way people are treated 


few Wort 


PRESIDENT 


81 years of growth through service to people 


NATIONAL BANK 
im Dallas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 





DIRECTORS AND 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President 
Broniff International Airwoys 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Choirmon 
of the Board 


JOE AGEE* 


Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 


Choirmon, Loon Committee 


H. W. BASS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Harry Boss Drilling Co 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 
Choirmon of the Boord 
Fidelity Union Life Insuronce Co 


4. B. DONOVAN* 
President 
Donovan Manufacturing Co 


4. T. ELLIOTT* 


Investments 


EARL FAIN*® 


Investments 


EDGAR L. FLIPPEN* 


Investments 


HANS C. GLITSCH 
President 
Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons 


W. A. GREEN, JR.* 


Investm ents 


S. J. HAY 
President, Great Notione 
Life Insurance Co 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Choirman of the Board 
Higginbothom-Boiley Co 

JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 
Vice President 
Higginbothom-Bortiett Co 

ROY W. HILL* 


Radio City Distributing Co 


ERNEST merenne 





T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manage 
Pittsburgh Plate Gioss Ce 


JOHN J. KETTLE 


Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KIMPLE * 


President, Dixie Wax Poper ¢ 


ERNEST L. KURTH* 
President, Southiond Poper M 
Lufkin, Texos 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 


Oil Productior 


EUGENE McELVANEY 


Senior Vice President 
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ROBERT E. McKEE, JR.* 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, inc 


Cc. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 


President, American Laundry Co 


BLAGDEN MANNING 


Chairmon, Executive Committee 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
ond Supply Co 

HARRY S. MOSS 
Independent Oi! Operator 

WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President 
Williom F. Neole & Co 

J. B. O'HARA 
Choirmon of the Boord 
Dr. Pepper Co 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President 
Higginbothom-Peorlstone 
Hordwore Co 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitalic Bottery Co., Inc 


H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co 


W. L. PREHN 


nvestments 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Choirmon of the Boord 
The Schoelikopf Co 


4. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


investments 


£. E. SHELTON 
President, Dallas Federa! 
Sovings & Loan Association 


ARTHUR STAR* 


Investments 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


J. C. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT 


President, Pi-Do Corporation 


ARCH S$. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Lubbock 
Texos 


JACK C. VAUGHN®* 
Oil Producer and Co-Owner 
Sporton Drilling Co 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great Americon 
Reserve insuronce Co 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Greot Notiono! Life 
nsvrance Co 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President 


Southwestern Life insuronce Co 


BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President 
Americon Liberty Oll Co 
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How to Get Along 
With Your Legislators 


TWELVE GUIDES FOR BUSINESSMEN 








DON’T LOOK DOWN ON GOVERN- lature for “‘failing’’ to do what you 
MENT AND POLITICS. T hey have wanted. The failure may be yours. 


74 quarter centliry age their faults but so has business. Make certain first that you did a 














A disdainful attitude is an expen- good job in presenting your case. 

we know that cheap” mats were sive luxury these days. 
no bargain. So, for the past 25 years GIVE CREDIT WHERE IT IS DUE. If an is- 
we've been specializing in floor mats BE UNDERSTANDING. Put yourself in sue goes the way you wanted, re- 
: ; whieh moet ——- camenneh, a legislator’s place. Try to under- member that legislators always de- 
a a stand his problems, his outlook and serve first credit, for their votes 
Tee aa ee his aims. Then you are more likely decided the issue. And remember 
on setatienes ten nat adnan to persuade him to do the same in also that on all the big issues, many 
and goed workmanship. understanding business. organizations and individuals par- 





ticipated on your side. Do your 
part to make certain that credit is 
shared by all of them. 


Today we are the world’s largest BE FRIENDLY. Don’t contact your leg- 
specialists in comfort matting which islator only when you want his 
eliminates fatigue and increases vote. Invite him to visit your place 


eiitaanys mats te Geap at ent, of business. Invite him to be a LEARN TO EVALUATE THE ISSUES. 
cleaning and redecorating costs down; 



















we ie ia ™ Se guest at your business organiza- The introduction of a legislative 
ee tion functions. Take pains to keep bill doesn’t mean that it will be- 
falls and other accidents resulting : : . . . 
‘ Se : in touch with him throughout the come law. Whether you’re for it or 
rom slipping; mats designed to 5 : : : 
modernize and beautify, mats for year. against it, don’t get excited about 
reducing breakage. If they were all ' it until you learn the who, what 
laid end to end they’d make an BE REASONABLE. Recognize that there and why of it. And don’t use a can- 
attractive, safe, comfortable walkway are legitimate differences of opin- non to kill a fly. An absurd bill 
from Portland, Maine, to Los Angeles, ion. Never indulge in threats nor 


generally kills itself. It’s not wise 








with one of our 200 trained matting recriminations. They are confes- to attract too much attention to it. 
engineers every 25 miles along the way. sions of your own weakness. 
: SUPPORT YOUR LEGISLATOR ACTIVELY 
Where unusual service demands put 


BE THOUGHTFUL. Commend the right 
things which your legislator does. 
That’s the way you'd like to be 


if he’s running for reelection and if 
you believe he deserves it. Don’t 
become aloof at the time when he 


ordinary mats on the spot, American 
mats come through because they've 





got what it takes, yet they're 




















relatively inexpensive. treated. needs help the most. 
A few of the popular products DON’T BE A BUSYBODY. Legislators Civic Department 
exclusively originated by American don’t like to be pestered, or scolded Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Mat include colored rubber link or preached to. Neither do you. 


matting, sponge rubber runners, wood 


link matting, corded rubber floor tile,y BE COOPERATIVE. If your legislator 


grease-resistant matting, colored makes a reasonable request, try to 

rubber runners and mats, corded comply with it. Don’t back away 
rubber link matting and viny! link matting. for fear that it’s a ‘“‘deal’’ or that 
Send coupon now for a free catalog file. you're “getting into politics.” 





a ee ee ee eee BE REALISTIC. Remember 


AMERICAN MAT 
CORPORATION 
"The Oldest Name in Floor Matting” 
2123 Adams Street Toledo 2, Ohio 


that most 
| controversial legislation is the re- 
| sult of compromise. It always has 
| been so and it always will be so in 
1 a democracy. Don’t expect that 
| everything will go your way, and 
| don’t be too critical when it 
Nome \ doesn’t. 
| 
1 
I 
| 
| 
1 


Pleace send free catalog sheets on 
“A Mat for Every Purpose.” 



















rom PRESENT ACCURATE FACTS AND GOOD 
Street ARGUMENTS. The mere fact that 
City & Stote you want or do not want a piece 


of legislation to go through isn’t 
enough. If an issue goes against 
you, don’t rush to blame the Legis- 


IN CANADA: 


American Mat Corp., Ltd., Windsor, Ontario “l say, Hesket, if anyone ever invents a sub- 


stitute for this stuff, we won't be worth a nickel.” 
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* it about time that we 
took a second look at 
that dynamic command 


I Believe In Finding Out 















quote but a few—‘Very 








concise, interesting and usa- 
ble information—It is al- 











“THINK” which has served 
so well these many years? 
With all credit to the mem- 
ory of Thomas Watson of 
I. B. M., I have noticed a 
distinct tendency on the 
part of bankers to add a re- 
verse side to this coin. On 
this opposite side I believe 
that most bankers would 
emblazen the word 
“KNOW”. This develop- 
ment applies especially to 
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the field of bank public relations where for many years 
one man’s guess was as good as another’s. Value-minded 
bankers, who always made it their business to know 
the financial condition of borrowers, and the value of 
properties and merchandise offered as collateral, de- 
spaired of finding a yardstick to measure the effective- 
ness of their promotional efforts. 


Public relations, advertising and bank promotion 
were largely labeled ““X The Unknown Quantity”, of 
which it was hoped some good might result. I notice 
today a growing. tendency to evaluate the results ob- 
tained from bank promotion and to make it answer 
the roll-call, just as does collateral. In our own bank 
we have also found that the best way to determine if 
we are traveling in the right direction is to ask the 
people whom we are serving. 


For almost a year now we have been mailing out 
each week to our business customers and prospects a 
copy of ‘Impact’. This four-page publication is 
personalized for us, and we think that it does a remark- 
ably good job of reporting economic events and trends 
that are important to know. Recently we decided to 
fluoroscope this operation and sent inquiry cards to 
“Impact” readers. The results showed that the report 
is being widely read and even passed on to friends of 
our friends, which prompted us to request an additional 
50 copies each week. 


Out of the many favorable comments received I 
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F. B. RUSSELL 





ways read with interest and 
has been a great help to us 

Consider it excellent com- 
pilation. Thanks-—Read it 
myself and pass it along to 
student’ of the College of 
Commerce - Of all the eco- 
nomic letters I read regular- 
ly, I consider ‘Impact’ one 
of the very best. Thanks 
very much for this service.” 






Evidently the publishers 

of “Impact” believe, as I 

do, about the word ‘“‘KNOW” for they want a bank to 
try “Impact” before buying. They will at their own 
expense supply copies of ‘Impact’ for three weekly 
mailings with your bank’s imprint. After that you will 
KNOW whether or not you wish to continue just by 
asking some of the people to whom you have mailed 
“Impact”. I hope that you, too, believe in finding out. 


F. B. RUSSELL, President 


Farmers National Bank & Trust Co. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


PUBLISHERS Note: We think that Mr. Russell’s views are so 
pertinent to today’s problems of selling to the public a better 
understanding of banking that we have taken space to re- 
produce his entire statement, rather than just to reproduce 
his opinion of our publication “Impact”. We hope that you, 
too, will find out what “Impact” can do for your bank and 
your customers and prospects. The coupon below is for your 
convenience, 











(= eS Se MAL COUPGHN TODAY! - - - <- - = 
| 
| BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. , 
149 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. | 
| 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a sample copy of IMPACT. ! 
' | 
Name s - | 
| 
| 
| Bank — ; 
| 
\ Street | 
| 
City State I 






This ad concerns every bank 

























































































































































This Home Insurance Company 
advertisement talks to people who own cars— 
your customers and ours. 











It sells the importance of quality 
insurance coverage, and it’s to the 
advantage of bank as well as borrower 
to specify the best insurance protection 
that can be had. 
































Your local agent of The Home Insurance 
Company will be glad to cooperate 

with you in every way he can. 

Get acquainted with him. 


















Agriculture and . . . 
(Continued from page 44) 


reductions, and to this extent contrib- 
ute to the need for further cuts and 
expand surplus supplies. 

In order to spare small producers, 
there is a minimum below which their 
allotments may not be cut. Those 
whose allotments are above the mini- 
mum bear the brunt of cuts until all 
become so small that the minimum has 
to be lowered. Burley tobacco affords 
a typical illustration of what happens. 
A few years ago the minimum allot- 
ment was 0.9 an acre. It was reduced 
to 0.7 an acre. In 1955 it was further 
reduced to 0.5 an acre. Now more than 
60 per cent of some 300,000 farms, or 
about 180,000, have allotments of 0.5 
an acre or less. 

This is essentially a process for ra- 
tioning poverty and outlawing the 
efficiency which would otherwise be 
expected. It denies the right to com- 
pete and limits opportunity. Those 
growers of tobacco and other com- 
modities who could produce them 
as cheaply as they can be grown any 
place and make more satisfactory 
incomes than now, are denied the 
freedom to do so. Meanwhile, con- 
sumers of these products are forced 
to pay more than the cost should be. 
To this extent the consumers have 
less to spend for other things they 
might buy. To the extent that this 
happens, there is less opportunity 
for consumers to make the savings 
with which to buy other things. 

This inability to buy other things 
keeps the standard of living from ris- 
ing. New jobs producing other things 
are not created. Therefore, the smaller, 
low income farmers have less oppor- 
tunity to get more productive work 
and higher wages. They are doomed 
to hold on to small allotments which 
continue to shrink. Everybody suffers. 
Consumers would vote for other things 
but cannot save the dollars to support 
their votes. The process of communi- 
cation breaks down. The “‘invisible 
hand” no longer beckons toward op- 
portunity. 


Should Put Policy on Paper 


George H. Stebbins, President, Simsbury 
Bank & Trust Co., Simsbury, Conn. 


AGRICULTURAL banks, city banks, 
little banks, big banks in general 

have been slow to put on paper their 

managements’ and directors’ concepts 

of the use and employment of the 

bank’s depositors’ monies. 

Stated agricultural lending policy 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . $ 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 398,370,511 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities . . . 


425,457,465 


33,298,039 
3,150,000 
438,185,395 
Loans: 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
or its Agencies . 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities 
Other Loans. ... 


‘ 60,844,195 


3,757,835 


784,944,420 


Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ee 20,144,192 
Conventional First Mortgages 
on Real Estate... . ° 575,191 
20,719,383 


Banking Houses. ..... 16,648,727 
Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 


Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets . 


Total Assets . 


37,715,632 


6,300,718 


LIABILITIES 


. . « $1,539,170,385 
; 13,867,871 
2,500,000 


Deposits. . . Sen teNnk sO 
Taxes and Other Expenses . 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1957 


Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Portfolio 


Other Liabilities . 
Total Liabilities . 


40,523,458 
6,279,451 
1,602,341,165 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock (5,000,000 shares—$10 par) 
SULHIUS . ..<«. 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Accounts. . . 
Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts 


50,000,000 
55,000,000 
22,630,575 


127,630,575 


oo « « « $1,729,971,740 


U.S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law 
amounted to $39,032,909. 


DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 


Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD H. WEST 


President 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 
Chairman, Bristol-Myers Company 
THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
President, The Flintkote Company 
DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 
J. R. MACDONALD 
Chairman and President, 
General Cable Corporation 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
DON G. MITCHELL 
Chairman, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
ROY W. MOORE 
President, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 
New York, N.Y. 
GEORGE A. MURPHY 
Senior Vice President 
PETER S. PAINE 
President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
LEROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 
J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, 
United States Tobacco Company 
DONALD C. POWER 
President, 
General Telephone Corporation 
RAYMOND H. REISS 
President, 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 
HERBERT E. SMITH 
Former Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
United States Rubber Company 
E. E. STEWART 
President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 
WILLIAM J. WARDALL 
New York, N.Y. 
FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
President, 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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can range from the single statement, 
“‘We will entertain every application 
from any one, for any purpose, as long 
as he raises a crop or an animal” toa 
fairly complete, well-thought-out 
statement. 

The farm representative not work- 
ing under a written statement of pol- 
icy should create his own and be rest- 
less and uneasy until his or his Board’s 
modification of it is approved and a 
matter of record. 

There’s nothing wrong in approving 
joans on an exception-to-policy basis, 
when and if circumstances warrant. 
The point is off-horse deals won’t get 
on the books until after they have been 
thoroughly discussed and approved on 
an exception basis. 


Like an unused pair of shoes, policy 
will get cracked and creaky unless it is 
brought, out, aired, and repolished 
every twelve months or less. 


If you are the kind who would al- 
locate a portion of your depositors’ 
monies for a loan to farm operation so 
hazardous, so volatile, that as you ap- 
proved it, you said, ‘‘We probably will 
have to liquidate this fellow to get our 
dough back,’”’ then surely you would 
be entitled to cover everything down 
to the last button of his last shirt. If 
you make that type, you are no bank- 
er. You should paint out the bank sign 
and hang three balls over the main en- 
trance. 


The personal property lien records 
of many of America’s towns and 
counties are cluttered with in- 
struments that never should have been 
drawn. Thousands of this country’s 
honest, progressive, financially solid 
farmers never had the opportunity of 
proving their word is as good as their 
bond because custom and habit in 
their area somehow says, “If you are 
a farmer and want to borrow a ‘nickel 
or a dollar,’ you must pledge some se- 
curity.” 

In these days of high labor expense 
in banks, it is especially appropriate to 
take a long, hard, studied look at the 
need for and costs of security papers 
when dealing with those whose hands 
are clean and whose past records of 
accomplishment warrant faith in their 
future. 


We're Paying for Adjustment 


Dr. O. B. Jesness, Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 


How COULD this (soil bank) program 
One 


be made more effective? 


56 








GEORGE H. STEBBINS* 
Liens vs. credit 


way is for the farmers as well as the 
public generally to demand that it con- 
centrate on the job of adjustment and 
guard the public’s interest by insis- 
tence on buying the largest possible 
amount of adjustment with the funds 
available. Another is to increase not 
only the right of the administrators to 
be selective in the case of the lands 
included, but also to insist that they 
exercise that right. No one should be 
forced to enter the program, nor 
should anyone be privileged to force 


O. B. JESNESS 


Adjustment vs. expansion 














his acres into it. In crops, such as 
wheat, consisting of fairly distinct 
classes, selectivity by the administra- 
tion should lead to concentration on 
those classes for which the surplus 
problem is most serious. 


Serious consideration should be 
given to requiring farmers participat- 
ing in the acreage reserve program to 
enter the same acres for a period of 
years to avoid having this program 
used by farmers to step up their yields 
by rotating acres in the program. Let 
us not forget that it is adjustment not 
output expansion for which we are 
paying. 

Apparently the point is not general- 
ly grasped that the government in a 
sense is bidding against itself. If it 
maintains price supports on basics at 
attractive levels, it must provide still 
more attractive incentives to get farm- 
ers to place some of their acre allot- 
ments into the acreage reserve. It 
makes sense to have a program of 
gradually lowered supports as adjust- 
ments take place in order to minimize 
this conflict. 


There is danger that some farms 
which already are too small for most 
efficient operation will be induced to 
become still smaller by the program. 
Unless administered with judicious se- 
lectivity, the program may discourage 


*Seated, J. Ed Parker, Jr., vice president, 


First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Lexington, Kentucky, who presided at 
session. 
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Just a little help can keep things going 


In these days of high employment and general economic good health, 
the threat to a family budget is not so much a complete breakdown as 


momentary stalling. When this happens perhaps all that is needed is a 
small loan to keep things going. 


The Beneficial Finance System makes such loans available. Beneficial has 
more loan oflices in number and spread over a wider territory than any similar 
organization. During 1956 Beneficial made loans amounting to nearly 
Three Quarters of a Billion Dollars. 


“~..@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose.” 


Finanee nance : 
overTem Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Del. 


MORE THAN 1000 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, HAWAII AND ALASKA 
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WE WANT MONEY! 


and We’re 
Willing To Pay For It! 


OLD STYLE 
U. S. Large Size Paper Money 

























ROLLS OF BRAND NEW COINS 
Ic, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c Prior to 1956 


















GOLD COINS 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $20.00, $50.00 




































Collections of U.S., Foreign and Ancient 
money from estates or private collectors 
purchased for cash. 



























Check Your Files—Look Through Your 
Vaults—and Contact Us. 











































123 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: JU 2-2580 
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Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambossador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 


IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 




































































DESK 
NAMEPLATES 











2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


"Bronze. Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


570 B’way Dept. BM New York 12, N.Y. 
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desirable combination of units and mi- 
gration from farms on the part of peo- 


| ple who may have opportunities else- 


where yielding better returns. 


Problems Under the Rug 


Dr. Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture: 


Le" US examine for a moment how 

this situation arose in a nation 
that takes considerable pride in its 
system of free enterprise and private 
initiative. 

As a nation, we have gotten our- 
selves into our current, almost unbe- 
lievable surplus situation primarily be- 
cause many of our people believed, or 
at least hoped, an Act of Congress 
could brush aside fundamental de- 
mand and supply relationships. We set 
out to legislate price at artificial levels, 
without effective measures to maintain 
consumption rates or to curb produc- 
tion increases. We shackled price as 
an economic throttle and provided no 
substitute regulation, other than gov- 
ernmental controls. In most cases 
these proved to be too lenient and too 
late. 


We continued this system of war- 
time price manipulation long after the 
war emergency had ended, with the 
result that we now have the unprec- 
edented surpluses of farm products 
in the hands of government. 


As a nation, we have lacked the po- 
litical courage to face reality. We have 
jumped from legislative expedient to 
expedient, as we have repeatedly tried 
to sweep our basic economic problems 
under the rug. 


The long decline in prices and in- 
comes over the past nearly 10 years 
was associated with an uneconomic 
program designed initially to remove 
price risk, while at the same time 
ignoring its impact on net income. Un- 
der this program, surpluses moved into 
the hands of government. The next in- 
evitable step was the institution of 
production and marketing controls. 


Artifically high prices and rigid con- 
trols are the Siamese twins of agri- 
cultural policy. They cannot be sepa- 
rated except in time of war, when 
insatiable demand sops up surpluses 
accumulated between war periods. 


These production and marketing 
controls, in part, replace the former 
risk of price fluctuation with the pres- 
ent risk that an individual producer 
will be throttled back in his right to 
produce until his income suffers. 





These irritating and uneconomic 
controls are the inevitable aftermath 
of a price support system conceived in 
short-run politics. They portray the 
futility of seeking solution in expe- 
diency rather than in integrity. 


“One-Stop Credit’’ 


From the concluding remarks of Chair- 
man Schaller: 


ys THE COMING YEAR, many banks 

will find themselves well ‘loaned 
up,” and thoughtful handling of credit 
resources will be needed. Loans for 
production and distribution should 
have priority over capital loans, to 
serve the greatest number of borrow- 
ers, if for no other reason. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars in real estate loans, run- 
ning for ten years, uses the same 
amount of credit as $1 million in six- 
months’ production loans. 

Let us attempt in 1957 to turn our 
attention more directly on the prob- 
lem of “fragmented credit’ sources. 
I am referring to situations in which, 
after carefully working out a credit 
program and making a loan, we sud- 
denly discover that a customer has 
acquired obligations to the automobile 
dealer, the farm equipment dealer, the 
gasoline distributor, and possibly other 
suppliers of consumer goods. 


We probably should place additional 
emphasis on the necessity of customers 
handling all their credit needs through 
our banks, or at least in conformance 
with plans known to us, if we are to 
provide credit in any form. This would 
require, of course, that we, in turn, 
arrange to provide a complete credit 
service—sometimes labeled ‘‘one-stop 
credit.”” For many of us, this would 
require cooperative arrangements with 
other financial institutions to help 
handle real estate loans, large livestock 
loans, and possibly some other papers. 
It is true that this would enlarge and 
complicate our jobs. But who is in a 
better position to do a sound job of 
handling the retailing of credit in our 
respective communities? Credit prob- 
lems in our communities will land on 
our doorstep sooner or later. If we’re 
in on them from the outset, we can 
often prevent development of serious 
difficulties and thereby avoid a very 
painful cure. 


I see 1957 as another challenging 
but generally good year... It’s 
a year for heads-up banking and 
heads-up farming. Judging from what 
I see and hear among bankers and 
farmers, that’s just what we’ll have. 
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Most Advanced of Window Posting Machines— 


the Burroughs Sensimatic 


January 15, 1957 


As a window posting machine, the Burroughs 
Sensimatic combines, in one unit, all the 
savings accounting features you need. It does 
all five jobs detailed here right at the window! 
It is also set up to handle mortgage loans and 
installment loans. And, with a flick of the job 
selector knob, it handles other bank account- 
ing jobs as well. Handles unit or dual posting 
systems, too, with the same speed and effi- 
ciency. Available in one- or two-teller models. 


Call your nearby Burroughs branch office for 


a free demonstration. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic” are TM's 


Posts Ledger 
Posts Journal 
Posts Passbook 
Balances Cash 


Proves Operator Accuracy 


Wherever there’s 
banking 
there’s 














New Spirit Duplicators 
Introduced By Heyer Corp. 


Incorporating the latest mechanical 
advancements, the new Mark II Con- 
queror automatic -electric and hand 
operated spirit duplicators made their 
appearance on the market recently. 

Manufactured by The Heyer Cor- 
poration, the duplicators feature a 
new feed drive mechanism which 
works only in forward motion, and 
eliminates any and all of the lurch 
found in old-fashioned reciprocal 
drives. Other improvements are high 
precision clutches, nylon gears that 
are quiet and need no lubrication, and 
a new geared counter belt that elimi- 
nates — 


What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars—Matches 

. AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

. BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Wastebaskets 

. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


— ; 
. BOXES—Cash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp—Stor age 
. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 
14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 
15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 
16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 
17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 
18. CHECK SORTERS 
19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 
20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 
21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 
22. COIN BANKS 
23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps— Wrappers 
24. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


. DECALS 
26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 
27. DEPOSITORIES, Night and Lobby 
28. DISPENSERS—Cup—Soap—T ape—Towel 
29. DISPLAYS—Lobby— Window 
30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 
31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 
32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 
33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 
34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
De sit Ticket-—Expanding—Index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 


SCOOONO UP WNheE 


—-—— — = 
wo ne 
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Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 


News of Equipment and Supplies 





Also added to the revised model is 
an 11 and 14 inch cylinder stop. A com- 
pletely redesigned motor drive and a 
motor bar that has been placed in a 
more convenient position on the 
operating side of the machine are 
other features of the electric dupli- 
cator. 














35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

37. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

38. GATES and GRILLES 

39. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

40. INK—Addressing—Check Signer—Duplicator 

41. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

42. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

43. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
Lamp 

44. LOCKS 

45. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Address- 
ing—Bookkeeping— me —Coin 
Counting—Dating—Dictatin olding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

46. — omposition—Plastic—Rubber— 
eller 

47. MICROFILM 

48. PAPER SHREDDERS 

49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 

50. PUNCHES—Ledger 

51. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 


secreney 

52. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

53. SCAFFOLDING 

54. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 

55. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

56. SHELVES 

57. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 

58. STAPLERS and STiTCHERS 


59. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

60. STATIONE 

61. STENCILS Addressing— Duplicating— 
Marking 


62. SUPPLIES —General Office 

63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

64. TV—Closed Circuit 

65. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—-Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

66. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

67. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

68. VENDING MACHINES 

69. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

70. WATER COOLERS 












































In addition, the new hand-operated 
duplicator has a new feed release but- 
ton and paper stackers, previously 
found only on the automatic model. 

Like their predecessors, the new 
duplicators print 110 clear, crisp 
copies per minute of anything typed, 
written or drawn on the master in one 
to five colors at once. 

For more information about the new 
duplicators, contact the corporation at 
1850 South Kostner Avenue, Chicago 
23, Illinois. 


An Equipment Catalog 
For the Asking 


For the bank purchasing officer who 
would like an excellent little catalog 
covering the office equipment field, 
the Art Steel Company’s new publi- 
cation merits first attention. 


Well illustrated, the catalog packs 
a wealth of information into its neatly 
arranged 56 pages. It is a certainty 
that anyone who leafs through the 
publication will find some item that 
he needs or could use in the bank. 


Handy numerical! as well as alpha- 
betical indexes, located in the front 
and back of the catalog respectively, 
make speedy reference possible. With 
prices quoted on every item, decisions 
and reports can be made on the spot. 

Art Steel Company, Inc., 170 West 
233 Street, Bronx, New York, N. Y., 
will be glad to send a copy of this 
publication, without charge. In writ- 
ing, ask for Catalog B. 







Graphic Calculator Company 
Offers Tax Finding Boards 


With the time-consuming problem 
of tax calculations under constant 
study, each year brings more help in 
the form of tables and charts that 
offer faster and more accurate solu- 
tions. Noteworthy in this regard are 
two tax finding boards marketed by 
the Graphic Calculator Company. 

The company’s standard wage- 
master board shows at a glance two 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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deductions separately, the 1957 With- 
holding Tax deductions for all exemp- 
tion classifications, and new Social 
Security (FICA) deductions at the 
1957 214 percent rate on any wage- 
amount. This board is based on the 
standard government tables. The one- 
deduction board shows a single de- 
duction that combines the Withhold- 
ing Tax and FICA deductions. 

The boards are easy to operate. 
One hand on the slide guide quickly 
lines up the proper tax deduction for 
any wage-amount. The deductions are 
read directly from the tables without 
further computations. 


In addition to the tables showing 
the combined tax deductions, the one- 
deduction tax finding board shows 
FICA deductions by themselves. This 
makes it simple to deduct the FICA 
tax from the total when wages reach 
$4200. If preferred, the user can utilize 
a supplementary table (No. 505-D) 
which shows only the income tax de- 
ductions. 

The 71% by 12 inch boards are ma- 
sonite base constructed and will not 
warp. A sheet of clear Vinylite plastic 
protects the printed tables. They are 
easily replaced when taxes are 
changed. All wage-master tables are 
interchangeable on these instruments. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from C. R. Gulbransen, Jr., 
Graphic Calculator Company, 633-A 
Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, IIl. 


IBM’S Input-Output Typewriter 
For Data Processing Field 


A new model electric typewriter de- 
signed for use as an input and output 
device for the data processing field 
has been marketed by the Electric 
Typewriter Division of International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

The new typewriter automatically 
types at a rate of 120 words a minute 
or approximately twice as fast as the 
average typist. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A 
NOLL 


Todd Nome of Bank 


ROCHESTER Ls NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN 


AUTOMATION 


can’t be rushed! 


Most bankers are doing serious thinking about automation. 
They realize that it isn't a package that can be ordered and 
delivered on request but a step-by-step procedure requiring 
careful preparation all along the line. 

One of the basic requirements of any automatic sys- 
tem is imprinting of customer checks. It will be necessary to 
identify checks not only by code but by customers’ names 
to prevent exchange before negotiation. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system of ‘on premises” 
imprinting can prove vitally important to your bank not 
only in its progress toward automation but right now! It 
increases efficiency and cuts down operating costs. It dras- 
tically reduces mis-sorts, mis-posts and mis-files. It cuts turn- 
over and training periods. 

With the Todd Sort-O-Namic system of imprinting 
checks your bank will be laying a sound foundation for full 
automation and increasing your business and profits in the 
meantime. 

For more detailed information, mail the coupon. 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


your Sort-O-Namic system. 


Address 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
R 


( ity Zone Stote 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Telephone Number 


Please have one of your representatives tele- 
phone or write for an appointment to discuss 


BM-1-57 


SURES COMPRA annum 
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The input-output typewriter is 
operated by a series of electro-mag- 
nets and solenoids mounted beneath 
the keyboard. When used as an input 
device, electrical impulses are trans- 
mitted from the typewriter by merely 
depressing a key. 

Approximately the same size as a 
standard IBM electric typewriter, the 
new model may be used for general 
office procedure, being available with 
carriage lengths up to 30 inches. 

Address International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., for 
further details. 


HOW TO BETTER SERVE 
YOUR DEPOSITORS 


USE 
“HOOD SEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 





Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 
green color. Personalized depositor's “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
“HOOD” and fine quality Padlock. 


7’ x 11" Bag & Padlock $3.45 per set 
8’ x 12'' Bag & Padiock.......... $3.65 per set 
10"’ x 14’ Bag & Padiock.......... $4.35 per set 





HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
EMPLOYEES’ WORK CAPACITY 









USE 
WELDED STEEL 
UTILITY TRUCKS 


Usefull! 
Durable! 
Transport 
for curren- 
cy, coins, 
files, etc. 
Each fixed 
shelf holds 
more than 
750 Ibs. 2212"’ 
clearance be- 
tween shelves. Heavy duty 4'’ diameter, rub- 
ber-tired casters. Rear wheels swiveled. Hand- 
some green lacquer finish. Top shelf reversible 
—flat top or top with 1%"" slide-proof edges. 


ADJUSTABLE Model "A"... $10.75 
MIDDLE SHELF: Model ""B"’.. .. $12.50 


LOCK COMPARTMENT and CABINET TRUCKS also available. 


~=°| The BANK VAULT 
| 


\ o& 


‘(=| INSPECTION CO. 


 PUSHtOg, 
—o | 1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 


| 


Inventors of the original “‘Rotary’’ Night Depository 
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The Globe-Wernicke Company’s Streamliner Credenza 


The problem of where to put a paper 
or book for handy accessibility appears 
to have been solved by the Globe 
Wernicke Company’s Streamliner Cre- 
denza shown above. 


Composed of single units covered 
with attractive tops, the Credenza can 
actually be custom-tailored to perso- 
nal requirements and tastes. 


Among the wide variety of com- 
ponents in the company’s credenza 
line are storage cabinets with hinged 
or sliding doors in steel or clear or 
Linex glass, filing drawers in letter or 
legal sizes, storage drawers that may 


New Model 10-Key Electric 
Adding Machine by Burroughs 


A new model Ten Key electric add- 
ing machine featuring a newly de- 
signed keyboard, greater operating 
simplicity, two-color ribbon, automa- 
tic spacing for tear off after totals, and 
new high operating speed has been in- 
troduced by Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


The new model is distinguished by 
unusually high speed and a “Balance 
Touch” keyboard which is described 
as “a carefully designed combination 
of proper key ‘positioning’ and bal- 
anced key ‘feel’.”’ All result and con- 
trol keys have the same even touch 
the same is true with numeral keys. 
Distances between outlying keys and 
the home-key position have been re- 
engineered to make them as nearly 
equal as possible. 


The new model’s two-color ribbon 


be easily and quickly .converted to 
card record drawers by the use of in- 
serts, bookcase units, and open com- 
partments. 


One of the salient advantages of the 
new equipment is the ease of assembly 
of credenza components under the top. 
There are choices, too, of sizes and 
styles of tops, from a 33 inch width to 
a 100 inch width, and square-edged or 
completely molded tops without cor- 
ner caps. 

T he Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio, will be happy to 
send further information upon request. 








coupled with an improved printing 
mechanism indicates all plus amounts 
in black, all minus amounts in red. A 
new spacing feature automatically 
spaces the tape to tear-off position 
after totals. It can be adjusted for sin- 
gle spacing after totals if desired. 

Housed in a streamlined aluminum 
case, the new model is offered in four 
decorator colors. Capri Coral, Alpine 
Blue, Amber Gray and Sea Mist 
Green, and is available in 10 various 
listing and totaling styles. 
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First of Boston Goes Datamatic 


Adoption of the newest general-pur- 
pose electronic data-processing system 
the Datamatic 1000 to handle its 
growing volume of paper work was 
announced recently by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, one of the old- 
est chartered banks in the United 
States and largest in New England. 

The Datamatic 1000 is a coordi- 
nated system of business machines 
grouped around a high-speed comput- 
ing unit that functions as its brain. 
The brain can read and write at the 
rate of 60,000 digits a second, can han- 
dle simultaneously 1,000 multiplica- 
tions, 4,000 additions or 5,000 com- 
parisons. The system, which has a 
purchase price of $1.75 million, is being 
leased by the bank. 

One of the duties immediately as- 
signed to the system was that of hand- 
ling the 700,000 stock records of the 
bank’s Stock Transfer Section. Ten 
Datamatic magnetic tapes will main- 
tain the records. One reel of tape can 
store 37,200,000 digits of information; 
ten tapes will constitute the daily mas- 
ter file. 


More than 2,000 transactions invol- 
ving 4,000 stockholders will be elec- 


* All-electric operation. Just 
plug in—no special wiring. 


® 104 Feather-touch keys. 


* Distinctive, low attractive 


styling. 


tronically processed against the mas- 
ter file each day, providing a record 
which will be up to date every day. 
The bank estimates the complete post- 
ing operation will now be handled in 


H. A. NOBLE KEN COGGESHALL 

HOWARD A. NOBLE has been elected 
a director of Mosler Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc. He has been general sales 
manager for the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, the parent organization, since 
he joined the company in 1945. 


Bank Building & Equipment Cor- 
poration’s new public relations spec- 


Now 
used for 2 purposes 
speeds service 


less than one hour. 

Datamatic Corporation is owned 
jointly by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company and Raytheon 
Manufacturing Corporation. 


ialist is KEN COGGESHALL. He was 
formerly associated in similar capac- 
ity with McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. and National 
Fibre Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


The Cunneen Company, Philadel- 
phia, designers of buildings for finan- 
cial institutions, has opened a New 
York City office at 510 Madison 
Avenue. REID LIGHTON, district mana- 
ger of the Northeastern area including 
New York and the New England 
States, will be in charge. 


The appointment of JAMES A. FINI- 
*GAN, JR. as general sales manager for 
electronic sales of the Remington 
Rand Univace Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp. was recently announced, 


400 


the only all-electric 


coin changer-payer 


available 


an efficient, modern electrical business machine that can be 


either PAYING or CHANGING. The “400” 


protects against error, minimizes loss and elimi- 


nates rush hour bottleneck. Remote control, if desired, permits opera- 
tion with keyboard removed from delivery unit, according to the most 
practical arrangement for personnel and customers. 


Sensibly Priced! Fully Guaranteed! 


* Automatic shut-off and coin- 
tray lock. 


See Your Write or 


Wire for 


Details 


CORPORATION 


Since 


WABASH AVE., 


Local 
1920 


CHICAGO 5, 


Representative 


1223 S@. ILLINOIS 
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R. W. SPARKS 





A. P. STULTS 


The Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y. C.: 
ROBERT W. SPARKS, who joined the 
bank’s staff in 1928 and has been first 
vice president and treasurer since 
1949, was recently elected executive 
vice president. 


American National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago: The culmination of a 
banking career which began in March 
of 1933 with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, was recently 
marked by the election of ALLEN P. 
STULTS as executive vice president. 
When the American National first 
opened on LaSalle Street, December 
4, 1933, Mr. Stults went to work in 
the mail room. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: A. PENNIMAN WELLS was re- 
cently named a vice president, JOE 
FRED HILDRETH an assistant trust 
officer and HOWARD W. NIX, an as- 
sistant cashier. 





R. H. PETTIT Cc. E. WOODRUFF 


The Hanover Bank, N. Y. C.: Eight new 
vice presidents, all formerly assist- 
ant vice presidents are: DONALD w. 
BAKER, ALFRED R. CLARK, WARREN 
H. EIERMAN, GEORGE H. HASLAM, 
ROBERT H. PETTIT, CHARLES E. WOOD- 
RUFF, GEORGE S. MORTON, JR., and 
GORDON A. WATSON. 
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- Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: Director and vice president 
RICHARD D. BRIGHAM, has been ap- 
pointed a director of Raphael Weill & 
Company, owner and operator of 
The White House, San Francisco’s 
102-year-old department store. 








N. W. BERRY 


J. A. MIRIANI 





C. H. SCHMIDT 


F. HAUSMANN, JR. 


National Bank of Detroit: Previous- 
ly assistant vice presidents, NORMAN 
W. BERRY, JOSEPH A. MIRIANI, 
CHARLES H. SCHMIDT and FRANK W. 
HAUSMANN, JR. have been advanced 
to vice presidents. Promoted from 
assistant cashiers to assistant vice 
presidents were: RICHARD D. ARNOS, 
ROBERT M. ASHLIN, PAUL M. SWEENEY, 
A. ROBERT KRAUSE, OVIDIO D’AMICO, 
GERALD B. O’NEILL, ARNOLD W. GIETZ, 
CHARLES T. MASENICH and CHARLES 
H. NORMAN. 


Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Va.: 
JAMES W. MCELROY and CHARLES D. 
PARKER have been appointed di- 
rectors of the Baltimore and Char- 
lotte branches, respectively. Mr. 


McElroy is executive vice president 
of the First National Bank of Balti- 
more and Mr. Parker is president of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Co., Asheville, N.-C. 

















MILES PELIKAN E. H. DAVIS 

John Nuveen & Co., Chicago: The 
election of MILES PELIKAN and E. H. 
DAVIS as vice presidents in charge of 
underwriting and research, respect- 
ively, was recently announced. JACK- 
SON E. CAGLE was named general 
counsel. 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: RALPH E. 
MORTON, president and director of 
Hawaiian Trust Company, Ltd. has 
been named a director. Mr. Morton 
is a retired vice president of the First 
National City Bank, N. Y. and City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


Bank of the Southwest, Houston: 
Recent promotions include those of 
JOE BIENVENU, MERLE CROCKARD, 
EDWARD EDENS, JR., FRANK MCGONA- 
GILL and LOUIS TYBOR to vice presi- 
dent. Named assistant vice presi- 
dents were A. L. BURCHFIELD, LAN- 
DON H. GOODMAN, JR., HOMER JAMES, 
HERBERT POYNER, JR., C. B. RAY, 
GERALD H. SMITH and JAMES E. 
WITCHER. MARTIN MATHIS was made 
assistant trust officer and LEE HOW- 
ELL and CURTIS REGNER, assistant 
cashiers. 


Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
EDWARD T. MCNALLY, president and 
treasurer of the McNally Pittsburg 
Manufacturing C or p., Pittsburg, 
Kansas, and ROBERT A. LONG ELLIS, 
vice president and director of Inter- 
national Paper Co., have been elected 
to the board of directors. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
After 24 years as a national bank 
examiner, HARRY L. BROWN has joined 
the bank in the newly created posi- 
tion of loan analysis executive. 
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Your local stop for express service in New York 


Making the right connection in New York is essential for the traveler- 
but it is equally essential for the businessman and banker. Like the trav- 
eler, the businessman needs accurate information, and frequently he 
needs it in a hurry. 


He may be an exporter, who needs information about import and ex- 
change regulations in foreign markets. 


Or he may be a merchant, who needs credit information about a business 
concern in New York or New Zealand. 


Or he may be a banker who would like some assistance in analyzing his 
investment portfolio. 
One reason why Chase Manhattan is selected by so many bankers, busi- 
nessmen and individuals is that this bank is geared to give prompt and 
personal attention to these and a thousand-and-one other requests for 
information and service from all over the world. 

Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 
January 15, 1957 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cort 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for banks 
dealing directly with the pub- 
lic. 


Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 
at approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 
ance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON 


HUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta ® Chicago ® Dallas 
Los Angeles ® Montreal ® Pittsburgh 


San Francisco © Toronto © Washington, D. C. 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank, Ontario, 
Canada: Formerly supervisor of Pub- 
lic Relations, NORMAN A. WHITE has 
been advanced to superintendent, 
business development, and JOHN A. 
MURPHY has been promoted from 
supervisor of advertising to super- 
visor, public relations and adver- 
tising. 


The First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn.: Formerly assistant vice presi- 
dents, JOHN C. WHITSITT, JESSE D. 
LAWS and STEPHEN J. DOYLE have 
been elevated to vice presidents. 


J. C. WHITSITT J.D. LAWS 


Ss. J. DOYLE T. L. MARSH 

National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co., N. J.: Vice president, THERON L. 
MARSH has assumed the additional 
duties of cashier, succeeding GUSTAVE 
E. WIEDENMAYER, executive vice 
president, who has been serving in 
both capacities. 


Dearborn Motors Credit Corp., Bir- 
mingham, Mich.: This new farm equip- 
ment financing subsidiary of Com- 
mercial Credit Co. has announced the 
election of officers, including A. N. 
WILLIS, president, and Cc. G. HASS- 
BERGER, secretary and treasurer. 


Empire Trust Co., N. Y. C.: Two newly 
elected vice presidents are FRANK 0. 
BRAND and LINCOLN PAIGE. Mr. 
Brand is also a vice president of the 
bank’s affiliate, Empire Safe De- 
posit Co. and Mr. Paige has been 
a security analyst and investment 
manager. 


P. N. GRANGE G. H. HUTAFF 

The Bank of California, N. A. San 
Francisco: PAUL N. GRANGE has moved 
up to vice president from assistant 
vice president. G. HARRY HUTAFF 
advanced to cashier from assistant 
vice president and operations officer. 
New assistant vice presidents are 
NEIL C. BRESLIN, CARTER L. LARSEN 
and WILBUR E. SCHMITT. ROBERT K. 
JAQUES, advertising manager since 
1949, has been elected assistant 
cashier. 


Shell Oil Co., New York: A. G. SCHEI, 
treasurer, has been named vice presi- 
dent-finance. He will be succeeded as 
treasurer by C. C. COMBS, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Shell Pipe Line 
Corp. Mr. Combs will in turn be suc- 
ceeded by A. F. HAGEN, Shell’s treasu- 
ry manager of the Houston explora- 
tion and production area. 


The First National Bank and Trust Co. 
ofTulsa: 0. H. GAULT and w. E. 
BENDER, JR., have been elevated 
from assistant vice president to 
vice president. Five assistant cashiers 
who have been promoted to assist- 
ant vice president are R. H. BERRY, 
M. E. MITCHELL, J. D. PORTER, G. Q. 
TUCKER and PHIL ZIMMERMAN. 


J. H. DEADERICK NORMAN HINDLE 
First National Bank of Arizona, Phoe- 
nix: Newly elected directors are JAMES 
H. DEADERICK, President of Arizona 
Machinery Company, and NORMAN 
HINDLE, recently retired vice presi- 
dent of Imperial Hardware Company. 
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A. H. TEMPLE L. P. FANEUF 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: ALAN H. TEMPLE, executive vice 
president, was appointed a member of 
the board of directors. He succeeds 
SOSTHENES BEHN, honorary chairman 
of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp. upon his retirement. 

Five newly appointed assistant vice 
presidents are: CHARLES A. CHACE, 
WILLIAM J. RIGNEY, EUGENE J. CAL- 
LAN, WARD NEIL and MATTHEW GAULT. 
Advanced to assistant cashiers are 
HARRY B. R. BROWN, JOSEPH F. CREAN, 
FREDERICK B. EDWARDS, III, J. GAR- 
RARD HOLT, WILLIAM R. KNAPP, WIL- 
LIAM LOCKWOOD, CHARLES H. REEVES, 
CARLETON L. RILEY, JOHN P. STANTON 
and JOHN REYNOLDS TOOMEY. 


Marine Midland Corporation, Buffalo: 
President of Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, LESTON P. FANEUF, has been 
elected to the board of directors. 


Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc., New 
York: JOHN P. FREEMAN, formerly 
with Bankers Trust Co., has been 
elected an assistant vice president in 
the firm’s New York office. 


M. C. C. ROSS DOW OSTLUND 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Toronto: M. C. C. ROSS who has been 
with the bank since 1929, has been 
appointed an assistant general mana- 
ger at the Head Office. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Heading a list of promotions re- 
cently made was DOW OSTLUND who 
was elevated from assistant vice 
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president to vice president. Other 
appointments include those of CLIF- 
FORD E. MYERS, JR. to deputy comp- 
troller ‘and general administrative 
officer; L. G. KENNEDY, to assistant 
vice president; RICHARD A. TOTH to 
assistant vice president in the agri- 
cultural loan department; JOHN G. 
FRY, JR., to assistant comptroller; 
ROBERT LAWREN, assistant trust offi- 
cer; ROBERT S. SCLATER, special 
representative in the business de- 
velopment department; and LESTER 
M. GOLDBERG, administrative assist- 
ant. 


Studebaker-P ackard Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.: JAMES J. MCTERNAW, JR., 
has been named controller, and AR- 
THUR E. GOTSCH, treasurer. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N.Y.C.: 
Former Assistant Vice Presidents 
HORACE C. BAILEY, MERCER C. MAC- 
PHERSON, JAMES B. RICHARDSON and 
CLIFFORD D. WOOSTER have been 
elected vice presidents. 


A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago: 
JOSEPH A. JOHNSTON has been elected 
a vice president. 


STILL-PIONEERING... 


...and still discovering new ways to serve you. 


Our Statement of Condition reflects the confidence our cor- 
respondent banks place in us. If you, too, are interested in a 
live wire Chicago contact — with a reputation for solid think- 
ing and fast action—we’d be delighted to explain how pioneer 


banking can help you. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1956 


Resources 


Cash and Due from Banks.......$ 38,903,905.08 


United States Government 
Obligations 


State, Municipal, and Other 
Securities 


Loans and Discounts......0......... 
Vault, Furniture and Fixtures... 517,584.83 
Other RESOUrCES on ccccscesceseen 607,703.91 

$148,914,331.59 


52,441,077.11 


9,871,015.96 
46,573,044.70 


Liabilities 
RNOBG  iscscseccseeee $141,928,649.03 
Capital Stock ................. 2,500,000.00 
Surplus 2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 941,052.11 
Reserve Accounts........... 243,860.30 


(For Contingencies, Taxes, etc.) 


Other Liabilities 


ats 800,770.15 


$148,914,331.59 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $17,830,827.05 are pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


LaSalle 


hs NATIONAL BANK 
FIELD BUILDING 


STate 2-5200 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 


Complete Trust Services 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Central National Bank, Cleveland, O.: 
The election of BEN F. HOPKINS, JR., 
as an assistant to the president was 
recently announced. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co., Los An- 
geles: JOHN B. DUNBAR has been ad- 
mitted as a general partner. 


First National Bank of Denver: Newly 
elected chairman of the board of 
directors is MONTGOMERY DORSEY, a 
member of the law firm of Hughes 
and Dorsey. Cc. EDGAR KETTERING, 
executive vice president in charge 
of the trust department of the In- 
ternational Trust Co. was elected 
a director. 


The following promotions were 
also announced: LEE C. ASHLEY and 
NEIL L. KING to vice president, FRANK 
H. WAGNER to assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant trust officer, and 
RICHARD F. MITCHELL, FRANK P. 
GARDINER and BRUCE E. DINES to 
assistant vice presidents. 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago: 
DELBERT N. URICK was_ recently 
designated vice president and audi- 
tor. Two out-of-town representa- 
tives, CLARK COX in St. Louis and 
MACBOYLE LEWIS in San Francisco 
were advanced to vice president. 


Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Buffalo: VOLNEY H. WARD, 
JR., has been appointed an assistant 
vice president in the commercial de- 
partment of the Main Seneca office. 
Succeeding Mr. Ward as manager of 
the Delaware office and as regional 
supervisor of the Buffalo-West Cen- 
tral Area is JOHN A. FRANK, JR., 
former manager of the bank’s Seneca- 
Emslie office. 








W. A. BRADY lL. G. FOX 


Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis: 
WILLIAM A. BRADY and LEON G. FOX 
were recently promoted from assist- 
ant cashiers to assistant vice presi- 
dents. Both are assigned to the bank’s 
operating department. 


Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J.: 
MORTIMER J. FOX, JR., treasurer since 
1950, has been elected to the newly- 
created position of vice president 
and treasurer. 


Blyth & Co., Inc., New York: SYDNEY 
G. DUFFY, manager of the syndicate 
department; FRANK L. MANSELL, buy- 
ing department, and STANLEY A. 
RUSSELL, JR., resident manager of the 
Philadelphia office, have been elected 
vice presidents. 


Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia: CARL F. FLOOD and NORMAN 
E. WALZ were promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant vice president from 
assistant treasurer and trust officer, 
respectively. Advanced to trust of- 
ficers were HENRY C. FARR and 


THOMAS V. ZUG, formerly assistant 
trust officers. Other appointments 
were those of PAUL FRANCIS TOOLAN 
to assistant trust officer; JOHN RICH- 
ARD BOYLAN to assistant trust invest- 
ment officer and EVERETT L. MILLER 
to assistant treasurer. 








14 FULLY-STAFFED OFFICES 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MARYLAND, OHIO, INDIANA, 
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certainty with 
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Grace National Bank, New York City: 
Vice President and Director of Gene- 
ral Foods Corp., LESTER E. WATER- 
BURY, has been elected a member of 
the Board of Directors. 


Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago: The following 
changes were recently made in the 
official staff: FRANK E. BAUDER, 
SELDEN T. SWOPE and JOHN H. PER- 
KINS from second vice president to 
vice president; ROY W. DAVIS, LAW- 
RENCE H. FROWICK and C. STANLEY 
BATTLES from assistant cashier to 
second vice president; M. MCALLISTER 
CLARKE, RAY F. MYERS and HAROLD 
O. SCHULTZ from trust officer to 
second vice president. 





A. P. WILLIAMSON 


J. A. MAYER 


Society for Savings, Cleveland: 
ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON, president of 
The Dill Manufacturing Co. has been 
elected chairman of the board. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh: Vice President JOHN A. 
MAYER has been elected to the board 
of directors of The National Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh. He was formerly 
president of the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Co. and is presently a director 
in a number of civic and business 
enterprises. 


Appointed to fill a vacancy on the 
board of directors is E. J. Hanley, 
president of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. 


Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc., Phila- 
delphia: WINTHROP H. BATTLES was 
elected a senior vice president. At the 
same time, Battles & Co., Inc., 
merged with Janney, Dulles & Co., 
Inc. 










The First National Bank of Boston: 
WILLIAM PETERSEN, vice president, 
will assume added responsibilities as 
head of the Accounts Administration 
Division. GEORGE I. EMERY is the 
newly elected cashier and secretary 
of the board. 
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H. W. LYNCH R. B. BRENAN 

Manufacturers Trust Company, N.Y.C.: 
Two recently made appointments ad- 
vaneed HENRY G. MEYER and HOMER 
W. LYNCH to assistant vice president 
and trust officer, respectively. 


Bank of Montreal: Newly elected di- 
rector is R. B. BRENAN, president of 
G. E. Barbour Company Ltd., St. 
John, N. B. 


C. F. Childs & Co., Inc., Chicago: 
ELWOOD D. BOYNTON became asso- 
ciated with the firm as vice president 
in charge of a new corporate securi- 
ties department. 


American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.: Recent pro- 
motions include those of JOSEPH L. 
WHYTE, to vice president and trust 
officer; WILLIAM S. FRENCH, JR., to 
assistant vice president and trust 
officer; B. BRUCE FRANTZ, to assistant 
vice president and trust investment 
officer; JAMES E. CONNOR and KARL 
F. HEINZMAN, to trust officers; and 
ALFRED T. SOUDER, to trust officer and 
assistant secretary. Mr. Whyte has 
been designated as officer in charge 
of the trust department, succeeding 
in that position T. STANLEY HOLLAND, 
vice president and trust officer, who 
recently retired. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: The 
following six officers have been ad- 
vanced to the rank of assistant vice 
president from assistant cashier: 
KENNETH H. BRUNE, JEFFERSON L. 
MILLER, OREN F. MILLER, JR., WALTER 
MOSER, JOSEPH ORLANDO and EUGENE 
R. WILHELM. LOUIS A. RUEBLING was 
appointed assistant cashier. 


The First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Staff changes recently made 
include RALPH W. KOHLHOFF, pro- 
moted from assistant trust officer 
to trust officer, and E. FELIX HELB- 
LING and IRVIN B. CONES, who were 
named assistant vice presidents. 
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WHAT ABOUT 1957? 


As this is written, we have not added 
up the figures for 1956 but we know 
that they will prove to be as good as 
our projections indicated. As we go 
into 1957, however, we havea feeling 
that our estimates are far too 
conservative. Certainly there will be 
more people writing checks, and the 
chances are that the usage per ac- 
count will also expand. The revenue 
will go up, not necessarily because of 
increased prices but because of the 
increase in the use of checks bearing 
printed names and account numbers. 


We feel sure that our facilities will be 
fully utilized this year and it is pos- 
sible that they may be overtaxed. We 
have been trying to forestall such a 
possibility by increasing our expend- 
itures for capital items, which in 1956 
again amounted to close to three 
times depreciation. Despite this, we 
do not seem to have any spare units 
standing idle. This year we will be 
constructing two new plants to 
provide additional manufacturing 


IF UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


er 
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Reynolds & Co., New York: W. A. 
ARMFIELD, resident in Winston-Sa- 
lem; ARTHUR W. GEGGIE, JR., resi- 
dent in Minneapolis; WILLIAM A. 
DEVLIN, manager of the bond de- 
partment; ROBERT E. PALMER, mana- 
ger of the buying department, and 
ROGER VASSELAIS, manager of the in- 
stitutional department, were 
mitted as general partners. 


ad- 


First American National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: F. MURRAY ACKER of the 
Rayon Division of E. I. duPont and 
Co. has been appointed a director. 
At the same time PETER B. CURLIN 
was advanced to vice president, 
MURRAY M. NICHOLSON to assistant 
vice president, WILLIAM F. GREEN- 
WOOD and WILLIAM J. HUBBARD to 
assistant cashiers. 


California Bank, Los Angeles: CHARLES 
DETOY, a general partner in the firm 
of Coldwell, Banker & Company has 
been elected to the board of directors. 
ROBERT S. CLARKE, LYSTON G. JACO 
and GOLDEN R. LARSON were elected 
vice presidents in the trust depart- 
ment. Additional appointments raised 


Manufacturing 


space in cities where we now operate 
and one plant in a new location. 
We are trying hard to keep pace 
and in the process are learning that 
we do indeed have to “‘run very fast 
to stay in the same place.” 


This coming year we expect to see 
more of our checks sold by banks to 
their customers than ever before. If 
all goes well we anticipate that we 
will handle in excess of six million 
individual orders, up 15% from 1956. 
It could run more if the swing 
towards printed account numbers 
continues to pick up momentum. 
We think also that there will be a 
greater demand for imprinted 
deposit slips to be bound in with the 
checks. Mechanized handling in any 
degree involves credits as well as 
debits and, while we do not custom- 
arily make deposit slips, we will do 
so if they form a part of the check- 
book. All in all, we are looking 
forward to a pretty busy year and 
we are set for it. 


Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade ond commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hond in Japan, contact... 


rm FUJI BANK we 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 
184 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
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W. H. LIGHT and H. A. SHIRCLIFFE to 
trust officers. Named assistant vice 
presidents were R. C. CORBALEY, R. M. 
GOUGH, R. F. HAWKINS, R. W. STARR, 
FRED H. TICHENOR, E. S. VOJACEK, 
ALFRED ECKHARDT and R. A. WENZEL. 


Cc. J. Devine & Co., New York: 
JOSEPH G. CROSS, JR., of the munici- 
pal bond department was admitted as 
a partner. 


The Hanover Bank, New York City: 
Heading a list of promotions is STAN- 
LEY van den HEUVAL, newly ap- 
pointed assistant vice president in the 
personal trust department. Named 
assistant treasurers were ROBERT W. 
KEITH, ALFRED 0. deGRUCHY, ROBERT 
W. BIRD, III, LYNN H. MOORE, HECTOR 
M. MacKETHAN, JR. and THOMAS F. 
RATCHELOUS. Appointed assistant sec- 
retaries were JOHN J. EVANS, III, FRED 
A. RAGER, JR., L. ABBETT POST, JR., 
EDWARD C. HAMILTON, THOMAS F. 
SEIFERT, HENRY C. HELD, JOSEPH 
SWISTON, STEPHEN V. R. GOODHUE 
and M. CABELL WOODWARD. 


Equitable Security Trust Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.: WILLIAM J. HANLEY, JR., 
assistant secretary and JAMES C. 
MORRIS, assistant treasurer have been 
promoted to assistant treasurer and 
tax officer, respectively. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE, chairman of the 
board of The New York Trust Com- 
pany, N. Y. C., has been selected to 
serve during the year 1957 as the 
member of the Federal Advisory 
Council from the Second Federal Re- 
serve District. 


Bank of America, San _ Francisco: 
From manager of the Willows branch, 
ROBERT J. EMERSON has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president at 
the head office. He will fill a new posi- 
tion in the appraisal department. 


Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn: STEPHEN P. DUFFY, presi- 
dent of Our Own Hardware Company 
and DONALD G. MCNEELY, vice presi- 
dent of St. Paul Terminal Warehouse 
Co., have been elected new directors. 


Broad Street Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia: Previously an assistant sec- 
retary, GORDON A. WALTER was ad- 
vanced to assistant vice president. At 
the same time, JOHN P. MCCUSKER 
was promoted from assistant trust 
officer to assistant secretary. 
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Bank-Share Owners 
Add Two Directors 


In pursuance of a policy calculated 
to secure greater regional representa- 
tion on its Board of Directors, the 
Bank-Share Owners Advisory League 
recently elected as directors Charles 
A. Spears, president of the Grayson 
County State Bank, Sherman, Tex., 
and C. E. Trego, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Rosedale State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


The League now numbers among 
its members over 800 banks in 42 
states and Alaska. Its activities in- 
clude devising and promoting new 
safeguards against embezzlements in 
banks. It has also pioneered a unique 
form of insurance which protects 
banks against losses up to $1,000,000 
in excess of those covered by existing 
insurance. 


A Dividend Deposit Plan 


A folder recently developed by The 
First National City Bank of New 
York emphasizes the advantages of 
having dividend checks mailed by 
corporate transfer or disbursing agents 
directly to the bank for credit to the 
shareholder’s account. The folder 
points out that this ‘‘Dividend Depos- 
it Plan’’ saves the customer time, 
money and effort, and that it is a 
means of preventing the possible loss 
or misplacement of such checks. 

The bank makes good use of the 
opportunity afforded by this mailing 
piece to bring to the attention of its 
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ation. Joe doesn’t know 
et, but back home a 
dividend check is in his 
mail box 


e 









+ is Joe Smith on va- 


overflowing 





At his desk, Joe reads 
== letters from Aunt 


é Agatha and Cousin 
} Blanche. The dividend 
check? Bottom of the 

pile 


je The Case of the Missing Dividend Check 


TWO WEEKS LaTeR... 
Joe and the Mrs. return 
to find their mail box 


» ~ plemmas MONTHS LATER... 
-, 


7 The check is suddenly discovered 


__—— 


customers and others receiving it in- 
formation regarding the various types 
of accounts to which the amounts thus 
deposited may be credited. 


Appended as one page of the folder 
is a form on which the depositor may 
issue the necessary instructions to the 
transfer or disbursing agent of the cor- 
poration in question. 


Robert Morris Statement 
Studies Now Available 


For the first time in the history of 
Robert Morris Associates, that organ- 
ization’s Statement Studies have been 
made available to individuals, bus- 
inesses and schools, as well as to 
nonmember financial institutions that 
are not eligible for membership. 


The studies include a group of 
ratios setting forth the averages of 
many individual statements collect- 
ed in an annual survey of manu- 
facturing, wholesale, and retail lines 
of business. Part I of the 1955 studies 
comprises The Basic Study which 
contains composite financial data 
on 143 lines of business (80 manu- 
facturing, 37 wholesale, 26 retail). 
Part II is an Income Supplement 
which includes information on Seil- 
ing and Delivery Expense, Officers’ 
Salaries, and Other General Admin- 
istrative Expense on 116 lines of 
business. The income data is based 
on only those statements which 
provided a complete breakdown of 
all the income accounts. 

Copies of the 1955 Statement Stu- 
dies may be obtained at a cost of 
$10.00 each from the organization’s 
central office located in the Phila- 
delphia National Bank Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 






YOUR Dividend Check 
can be 
deposited directly to 
any of the 
following accounts: 












° MEANWHILE... a 
Joe has lost the use of 
the money for three 

months, money which 

might have gathered 
interest or gone into his 
checking account 


REGULAR CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
Personal attention by experienced bank off 
cers, Access to nearly half @ million credit 
files. Prestige in your business and personal 
life 






Down to the bank he 
rushes to deposit the check 





SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS 





‘+ Today Joe is a happy man. He lets First 

National City handle his dividend checks. The 
Bank notifies him promptly of all deposits, 
naming the issuing firm in each case 


There's a happy ending to the story, how- ( > 
ever. Joe learned he could have his checks | 
sent direct to First National City by the 
firm issuing the dividend. Under the bank's 
Dividend Deposit Pian, Joe's checks can 
be deposited to his checking account or 
savings account 





Savincs accounts 


Interest compounded quarterly on balances 
f $10.00 to $25,000 at the rate of 2 


per 


; -— | | 


Take a tip from Joe by filling out the 
form and mailing i to the fr 
wn stock Well send 
pon request 


m 
ta 
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New Trust Service Offered by 
Merchants of Indianapolis 


A new complete service in the pen- 
sion and profit sharing field was re- 
cently announced by the Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Indianapolis. 


The new trust service, designed by 
the Howard E. Nyhart Company, 
Inc., utilizes as its base the contract 
common trust fund concept, with the 
Merchants designated as Trustee. 
Through this device, the contributions 
of all participating employees are pool- 
ed into one large fund. In addition, as 
one of the principal investments of the 
pooled fund, the Trustee will own a 
participating Deposit Administration 
Contract issued by the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. 


This contract, with its guaranteed 
interest rate, serves both as the bond 
side of the investment portfolio and 
the source of funds used to purchase 
guaranteed retirement benefits as the 
employees retire. The funds not de- 
posited with the insurer are invested 
by the Trustee in equities with the 
over-all objective of increasing, with 
liquidity and safety, the yield on the 
pooled fund, at the same time making 
group annuity rates available for guar- 
anteed post-retirement benefits. 

Skilled consulting, planning and ac- 
tuarial services on an economical fee 
basis will be readily available to firms 
who avail themselves of the new ser- 
vice. At the same time, the bank’s ex- 
panded pension trust facilities will 
continue to be available to all employ- 
ers who desire to establish or maintain 
pension and profit sharing plans on an 
individual basis, and their actuarial 
consultants. 


Bank Helps 
““Man with a Mission” 


Appearing in The Rotarian mag- 
azine for December is a story over 
the signature of W. H. McDaniel, 
President of the First National Bank 
of Joliet, Ill., about Pete McCarthy 
(88) and the chair in the front lobby 
of the bank that he has made his 
headquarters for the past 46 years. 
During that period, ‘‘Pete’s’’ Morn- 
ing Star Mission has aided an esti- 
mated 17,000 wayward men by pro- 
viding them with 300,000 free meals, 
120,918 beds, 8,000 free bus rides, 
and numerous other services. 

The Morning Star Mission is now 
one of the charities supported by the 
Joliet Community Chest. 
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Have sleigh—will travel 


Put him to work for you right now. 


He's helped a lot of banks around the country get new 
customers ... new accounts... simply by installing 
a Christmas Club. 

You'll be surprised how many more people enter your 
door every day ... make regular payments... discover 
vour other banking services. 

There are a number of Christmas Club Systems to 
choose from. Rand M¢€Nally is a particularly good 
one. Their unique new Clubtroller system speeds 
handling, cuts costs, eliminates the need for ledger 
cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


Rand MCNally & Company, Christmas Club Division, 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
rican Bankers Association 
14-16—National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

4— 6—Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
11-13—Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
11 —WNational School Savings Forum, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
18—20—National Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
22-—25—Eighty Third Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Associafions 
28-30—Florida: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
23-25—Ohio: Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
4-10—Georgia: Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, via New York 
5— 7—tovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
7— 8—Tennessee: Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 
8—11—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
9—10—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
10—11—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
10—11—North Dakota: Ray Hotel, Dickinson 
12—14—Missouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
12-14—Texas: Galvez Hotel, Galveston 
15—16—ndiana: French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
16 Delaware: DuPont Hotel, Wilmington. 
16—18—Kansas: Wichita. 
16—18—South Carolina: Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston. 
19-21—California: Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
20-—22—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 
20-—22—Kllinois: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
20-22—Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
22-25—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
23-—24—Alabama: Mobile. 
24-25—New Mexico: LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe. 
25-June 1—Maryland: Cruise to Nassau and Havana, S. S. Queen of Bermuda. 
7— 8—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
7— 8—South Dakota: Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City. 
9-—12—ldaho: The Lodge, Sun Valley. 
12-16—Dist. of Col.: The Greenbrier, While Sulphur Springs, Va. 
13—15—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
13—15—Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
14—15—New Hampshire: Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
14—15—Vermont: Equinox House, Manchester. 
16—18—Washington: Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 
17—19—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
19-21—New York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placic. 
20-22—Michigan: Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
21—22—New Jersey Mutual Savings: Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake. 
21-23—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland. 
23-25—Oregon: Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 
11—-12—New Hampshire: (Fall Meeting) Mountain View House, Whitefield. 
20-23—1lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 


r Organizations 


Apr. 8-—10—NABAC Southern Regional Convention: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Apr. 24-27—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention: City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 

Apr. 21-—23—Texas Investment Bankers Group: Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

Apr. 25-27—\ndependent Bankers Association: Golden Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fla. 

May 9-11—NABAC Western Regional Convention: U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal. 

May 16—18—American Safe Deposit Association: Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 20-22—NABAC Northern Regional Convention: Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 27-31—American Institute of Banking: Annual Convention, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4—Financial Public Relations Assn.: Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 6— 9—Robert Morris Associates: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 7-10—National Association of Bank Women; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 7-10—NABAC Convention: Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Altanta, Ga. 

Nov. 4— 7—Mortgage Bankers Association: Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

Dec. 1— 6—Investment Bankers Association: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
Schools 

July | 28-Aug. 10—NABAC School for Bank Auditors & Comptrollers: University of 

Wisconsin, Madison. 
Sept. 9-—12—Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking: Amos Tuck School, Hanover, N. H. 
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THESE NATIONAL TEN-TAPE proof and control machines THIS ATTRACTIVE BANK relics on its Nationalsfor cL. paut TULLOS, President of The First 


handle 65,000 items in a single day. 


fast, efficient operation in all departments. 


“Our ational System 
repays its cost every 3 years... 


through savings in operating expenses!” 


—The First National Bank of Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas 


“Our bank has been using Nationals 
for over 19 years,” writes L. Paul 
Tullos, President of The First National 
Bank of Beaumont, ‘‘and they have 
always exceeded our most optimistic 
expectations. Our National System 
repays its cost every three years 
through its large savings in operating 
expenses! 

“Specifically, our Bookkeeping De- 
partment services over 18,000 active 
accounts with 10 Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines using ‘pin-point’ proof. We 
also find our Nationals invaluable in 
posting our general ledger, Savings 
and Christmas Club accounts, and 


installment loan accounts. A ‘Class 
32’ does an excellent job for our Trust 
Department and handles our payroll 
accounting, too. 

“In every case we have found our 
National System superior to other 
methods. Operator training is sim- 
pler, our records are more accurate 
and up-to-date, and over-all efficiency 
is at an all-time high. We’re more 
than pleased with our investment in 
Nationals and do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend them as a sound investment 
for any bank.” 

Your bank, too, can enjoy the many 
time- and money-saving advantages 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


National Bank of Beaumont. 


of a modern National System. Na- 
tionals soon pay for themselves, then 
continue returning savings as extra 
annual profit. For full details, consult 
your nearby National representative 

a trained systems analyst. His num- 
ber is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Wational : 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 





New York Public Library 
& 42nd St. 
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unsfer 
was hazardous eee 


Courtesy of The Bettmann Archive 


In 1860 this letter made it from 
St. Joseph, Mo. to Sacramento, 
Calif. by Pony Express ... Postage 
$5 — which had several times the 
buying power of today’s dollars. 


Before 1871 the transfer of money by check was 

hazardous even if you did not mail it by Pony Express. 

Checks could be easily altered by any unscrupulous person. 

With the invention of Safety Paper by George La Monte, the safe, 
convenient age of money transfer began. As leading banks 
adopted the improvement, check tampering declined. Today, 

85 years later, a majority of the nation’s leading banks 


make La Monte quality and service their first choice. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples . .. or we will gladly send them direct. 
THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 


A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


Was SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS ~~ 


te 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 





